- er, are you ready for that awful day? 
~ you ready for the judyment—for the person- 
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For the Presbyterian. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


The coming of the Lord draweth nigh—James Vv. 8. 


Yes, the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh, as to the end of our life. Our life is 


- but a vapour, which appeareth for a little 
while, and then vanisheth away. Short- 


and hasty, indeed, is our sojoura on earth. 
Very soon the Lord will come to call us 
away. Some messenger will be commis- 
sioned to bid us depart, and we must go. 
Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye 
think not, the Son of man cometh. 

_ Tho coming of the Lord draweth nigh to 
set up his kingdom in all the earth. It is 
already set up; it has long been established 
in the world. Even when he was among 
men he said, «Tye kingdom of God is at 
hand—it is among you— it is within you— 
it is righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” He reignsin the hearts 
of his people now, and he reigns over them; 
he is King in Zion; and he will so reign 
unto the end of the world. He is not to 


reign personally on earth during the mil- 


lennium, but spiritually, just as he now 
reigns in the hearts of his people. But 
their number shall be greatly increased ; 
the power of the gospel shall be felt over 
the earth, and all shall know the Lord. 
Men will then be born in sin as they are 
now—some will live in sin—but the great 
mass shall believe and obey the gospel, 
‘know and fear God, feel and confess and 
manifest the power of the gospel over them; 
and the kingdom of Christ shall thus rule 
over all. That day is hastening—the day 
of Christ’s spiritual reign over the hearts 
and lives of men; it is coming on—the 
multiplied revivals are heralding its ap- 
proach; and soon nations shall be born in 
aday. The coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh—his spiritual reign is at hand. No 
one may be able to say just when the mil- 
lennium begins, nor when it ends; its in- 
troduction may be gradual, and its close 
may be marked by a gradual decline of 
piety; and then iniquity shall again abound 
—and then shall the end come. 

For the coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh to judge the world. He is to come 
personally. This is abundantly taught in 
the Scriptures. He is to come in like 
manner as he ascended into heaven; to 
them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time: This coming is to be at the 
end of the world; it is certain; and it will 
be sudden. Then, before him shall be 
gathered all nations, and he will then say 
to the righteous, «‘Come, ye blessed;” and 
to the wicked, «‘ Depart, ye cursed.”” Read- 

Are 


al coming of Christ to judge the quick and 
the dead? You must submit to his spirit- 
ual reign—you must receive him into your 
heart, or you cannot be prepared to wel- 
come him personally in that day! The 
preparation must be made here—before 
death comes, or it will then be too late! 
O, prepare now! Welcome the Saviour to 


- your heart, and then you will be prepared 


to welcome him when he comes to judge 
the nations at his bar. The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF BALTIMORE. 


The Synod of Baltimore met ia George- 
town, District of Columbia, on Wednesday, 
October 17th, and was opened with a ser- 
mon from 1 Cor. ii. 4, by the Rev. A. C. 
Heaton, Moderator. 
the Synod fifty-six ministers were in at- 
tendance and twenty-four ruling elders. 
The Stated Clerk was directed to corres- 
ang with members of Synod who have 

een absent for more than one year, re- 
questing reasons for absence, and urging 
upon them the importance of attendance 
upon the meetings of the body. | 

Synod most cordially endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the last General Assembly, 
recommending to all the churches under 

“their care to observe the second week in 
January, 1861, commencivg on the Monday 
of that week, as a season of special prayer 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
all flesh; that his word may have free 
course and be glorified, and that his king- 
dom may-come, and his will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

Attention was called to the complaint of 
the General Assembly in respect to the 
Boards of the Church, ‘that so many of 
our churches, from year to year, are stand- 
ing apart from the great work of the 
Church, as represented by them;” and 
with reference to this matter, Synod again 
declared that at is the duty of each pastor 
and stated supply, and of the session of 
each vacant church, to afford the people 
under their charge the opportunity to con- 
tribute as they may desire to the various 
Boards of the Church. 

The attention of the Synod was also spe- 
cially called to a report from the Commit- 
tee of Trustees of the Gencral Assembly, 
printed in the Appendix of the Assembly’s 
Minutes, in the case of disabled clergymen, 
and the indigent widows and orphans of 
deceased clergymen, and to the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly, earnestly calling 
the attention of the Presbyteries to this 
important subject, ‘that full provision may 
be made for such of our ministers, or the 
families of deceased ministers, as, in the 
providence of God, stand in need of the 
assistance of the churches, in such manner 
as the Presbyteries may direct.”’ 

It was ordered to be entered on the min- 
utes of the Synod in regard to the bounda- 
ries between the Presbyteries of Lewes and 
Baltimore, that Synod had leave to with- 
draw their memorial to the Assembly of 
last year, and also that in the appeal case 
of Koons and Davidson against the Sy- 
nod, the General Assembly sustained the 
judgment of the Synod.: 

The whole subject of Synodical evangelism 
was referred to a new committee, consisting 
of three ministers and three ruling elders, 
to report at the next meeting. Dr. Dickson 
of Baltimore is the chairman of that Com- 
mittee. The Committee on a Synodical 
map reported progress, and was continued 
with instructions to report next year. 

. In reference to the request of the Win- 
chester Presbytery, touching a change of 
their Synodical relation, it was 

Resolved, That the Synod have heard with 
regret the expressed desire of the Presbytery: 
of Winchester to change their Synodical rela- 
tion: and while they deprecate the attitude of 
opposition to what that Presbytery consider 
their duty in the case, they do, in all kindness 
and Christian love, resolve, under the circum- 
stances, not to accede to their request for the 
present, and ask the Presbytery to re-consider 
their decision in the case. 


The Rev. Dr. Schenck addressed the Sy- 


- on behalf of the Board of Publication, and 


the Rev. Dr. Backus on behalf of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, the followiog 
resolutions touching thes€ important inter- 
ests were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved 1. That Synod reiterates its in- 
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| junction that the pastors and sessions of the 


churches within its bounds give opportunity 
to the churches under their care to contribute 
to these and to all the objects of Christian be- 
nevolence recommended by the General As- 
sembly. 

Resolved 2. That Synod earnestly exhorts 
the pastors and sessions under its care that 
they diligently seek for suitable persons as 
colporteurs, to act under commission of the 
Board of Publication, and introduce such col- 
porteurs, when found, to their work. 

It was further 

Resolved, That Synod does most solemnly 
reaffirm its resolution of the last year on the 
subject of the chaplaincies of the naval and 
military schools of the government, with per- 


there are two Congregational chaplains, earn- 
estly protesting against the exclusive religious 
control of these public schools by any one de- 
nomination of Christians as obviously and 
totally in contravention of the equal rights of 
the great majority of the people of the coun- 
try. 

The churches of Annapolis and West 
River were, at their own request, trans- 
ferred from the Presbytery of Potomac to 
the Presbytery of Baltimore. 


During the sessions of 


Adjourned, to meet in the First Church 


third Tuesday of October, 1861, at half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. 


By order of Synod, : 
P. D. Gurity, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 


FORTS, POSTS, CAMPS, AND CHAPLAINS. 

Messrs. Editors—It may be acceptable 
information to some at least of your readers 
to know that the United States Army is 
divided into seven great geographical de- 
partments, with an officer in command of 
each department, and with Lieutenant- 
General Scott commander of the whole. 
The names of these departments, with the 
permanent forts and posts within each, is 
given in the following list. The authorized 
“‘ageregate” force of United States troops, 
according to the last report of the Secretary 
of War, is 18,165 in number. But were 
the provisioning force, the labourers or 
camp followers, which are almost insepara- 
ble from the existence of the forts, tempo- 
rary posts, and camps of the army, included 
(whose attendance on public worship and 
all the ordinary means of religious instruc- 
tion is held as entirely subordinate to mili- 
tary usage as if they were regular soldiers), 
the number will fall few short of 25,000. 
In order that it may be more clearly seen 
how inadequate are the present means of 
religious instruction for such an army as 
ours, we place a star before the name of 
each of the seventeen chaplain stations. A 
very slight knowledge of the geographical 
position of these grand departments, and 
the relation in which the few chaplain sta- 
tions stand to other posts in the same de- 
partment, will show their great distances 
from each other, and the vastness of the 
field, and that “the labourers are few.’’ 
Nor should it be overlooked that perma- 
nently garrisoned forts are like so many 
small villages. The principal officers, and 
many of the soldiers, who occupy these 
posts for a term of years, have their families 
with them, residing within the fort, where 
births, marriages, and deaths occur as in 
other communities. And where is the min- 


to save these isolated communities from re- 
trograding into habits of barbarism? Echo 
answers, where? We have been informed 
of one instance in which an officer who gave 
his daughter in marriage to another young 
officer, went five hundred miles to the near- 
est chaplain, who could perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. It will also be seen that 
fourteen out of the seventeen army chap- 
lains are in the two departments which em- 
brace the States and nearest Territories; 
so that for the other five great and more 
remote departments there is not an average 


ing only three chaplains for five depart- 
ments: 

Department of the East.—*Fort Macki- 
nac, Michigan; Plattsburg Barracks, New 
York; Fort Independence, Massachusetts ; 
*West Point, New York; *Iort Columbus, 
do.; Fort Hamilton, do.; Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania; *Newport Barracks, Ken- 
tucky; *Fort Monroe, Virginia; *Fort 
Moultrie, South Carolina; Barrancas Bar- 
racks, Florida; Key West Barracks, do. 

Department of the West.—*Fort Ripley, 
Minnesota; *Fort Ridgely, do.; Fort Ran- 
dall, Nebraska; *Fort Laramie, do.; Fort 
Kearny, do.; *Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; 
*Fort Riley, do. ; *Jefferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri. 

Department of Texas.—Fort Cobb, Wi- 
chita City; Fort Arbuckle, Choctaw Na-. 


tions: *Fort Washita, Chickasaw ‘Nation; 


Camp Cooper, Texas; *Fort Chadbourne, 
do.; Camp Colorado, do.; Camp Stockton, 
do.; Fort Quitman, do.; Fort Mason, do. ; 
Fort Lancaster, do. ; Fort Davis, do. ; Camp 
Hudson, do. ; Camp at the head of Nueces 
river, do.; Camp Verde, do.; San Antonio 
Barracks, do.; Fort Clark, do.; Fort Inge, 
do.; Camp Lawson, do.; Camp Pendencia, 
do.; Fort Brown, do. 

Department of New Mexico —Fort Gar- 
land, New Mexico; Cantonment Burgwin, 
do.; *Fort Union, do.; Fort Defiance, do. ; 
Fort Marcy, do.; Albuquerque, do.; Los 
Lumas, do. ; Fort Craig, do.; Fort Stanton, 
do.; *Fort Fillmore, do.; Fort Bliss, Texas ; 
Fort Buchanan, New Mexico. 

Department of Utah.—F¥ort Bridger, Utah 
Territory; Camp Floyd, do. 

Department of Oreyon.—Escort to North- 
west Boundary Commission, (Camp Semi- 
ah-moo,) Washington Territory; Escort to 
North-west Boundary Commission, (Camp 
Osoyoos,) do.; Fort Bellingham, do.; Har- 
ney Depot, Colville Valley, do.; Camp 
Pickett, San Juan Island, do.; Fort Towns- 
hend, do.; Camp ten miles east of Cour 
d’Alene Mission, do.; *Fort Steilacoom, 
do.; Fort Walla Walla, do.; Fort Cascades, 
do.; *Fort Vancouver, do.; [Tort Dailes, 
Oregon; Fort Yamhill, do.; Fort Hoskins, 
do. 


Department of California.—Fort Ump- 
qua, Oregon; Fort Ter-Waw, California; 
Fort Gaston, do.; Fort Crook, do.; Fort 
Humboldt, do.; Fort Bragg, do.; Benicia 
Barracks, do. ; Presidio San Francisco, do. ; 
Fort Mojave, New Mexico; Fort Tejon, 
California; New San Diego, do.; Fort Yu- 
ma, do. 

Were we to add to the foregoing the 
number of persons employed in the tweuty- 
three arsenals and armories belonging to the 
government, located in nineteen different 
States, with a statement of the destitution 
of public worship in the vicinity of some of 
these localities, it would only go to prove 
more convincingly that the harvest is indeed 
great and the labourers few. Should it be 
assumed that these people are open to 
the visitation of colporteurs and voluntary 
preaching, or missionary labour, it should 
be known that all military stations, like 
those of vessels of war, are under military 
control, the basis of which is subordination. 
Ministers enter a-fort by permission of a 
commanding officer, and soldiers attend 
divine service at the command of an officer, 
as they do other things in obedience to 


orders. Voluntary religious instruction is 


haps some slight changes of the figures since ' 
that time, and the fact since ascertained that. ti 


of Baltimore on the Friday following the | 


ister of religion whose influence is needed 


incompatible with military or naval rule. 


Public worship must be had by government 
authority, or not at all. , : 
A short time since I called at the War 
Department, and through the courtesy of 
the clerk having charge of the record of 
chaplain appointments, obtained the follow- 
ing list, with the churches of which they 
are membeys, and, the stations at which they 
are now to/be fyind My own conviction 
is that public Attention ought to be called 
to the very laggard manner in which Con- 
gress looks after the morale of the Army. 
While there\are here and there pious and 
and surgeons, for the most 
to know the true condi- 


laincy of the NavyNs gradually improving. 
There are pious and working men among 
the twenty-four chaplains which now fill 
the number allowed to that ‘‘arm” of the 
nation’s defence. Nor would we signify 
otherwise relating to the seventeen ministers 
now employed at the following military sta- 
tions. But from the correspondence which 
we have had with some of them, we are 
sorry to learn that the fort regulations are 
so slack respecting the observance of the 
Sabbath and the attendance on public wor- 
ship, that some of the chaplains are almost 
discouraged in attempting to sustain it. 

List showing the Places in which the present number 

of Army Chaplains are Employed. 


Names. Church. Locality. 


Mark L. Cheevers,. . E. Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
John O’Brien,..... E. Fort Mackinac, Mich. 
John McCarty,.... E. Fort Vancouver, W. T. 
William Vaux,....E. Fort Laramie, Neb. T. 
John McVicker, D.D. E. Fort Columbus, N. Y. 
Joshua Sweet, ....E. Fort Ridgely, Min. 
William Stoddard, .. P. Fort Union, New Mex. 
Tobias H. Mitchell, . E. Fort Chadbourne, Tex. 
John W. French,...E. Military Acad., W. P. 
Matthias Harris, ... E. Fort Moultrie, S. C. 
John F. Fish,..... E. Jetferson Barracks, Mo. 
Charles H. Page,... E. Newport Barracks, Ky. 
pont FE. Fort Washita, Ch. Na. 
M. Fort Fillmore, N. Mex. 
Hiram Stone,..... E. Fort Leavenworth, K. 
ee E. Fort Ripley, Minnesota. 


Fort Steilacoom, W. T. 
L. D. JOHNSON. 


David Rendig, .... E. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Southern Presbyterian Review. 


Audi alteram partem. 

Messrs. Editors—Will you allow me, asa 
Northern reader of this Southern Review, 
to recommend it, respectfully, to the minis- 
ters and ruling elders of our Church at the 
North. I would do so for several reasons. 

First, Because, in these days of differ- 
ences and divisions, it is important that all 
sections (speaking geographically) of our 
Church should maintain the best possible 
understanding with each other. 

A second reason is—It is but fair that 
we should hear with candour what our 
Southern brethren have to say on those 
subjects about which we differ. They 
complain that they are misunderstood. I 
have myself, more than once, heard them 
misrepresented, (of course not wilfully.) 

For a third reason I would say, the Re- 
view is conducted with marked ability, as 


all might know it would be, who know any 


thing of its leading contributors. 
D. M. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF SANDUSKY. 


In compliance with the order of the last 
General Assembly, a goodly number of the 
ministers and ruling elders-of the several 
Presbyteries interested in the formation of 
the new Synod of Sandusky assembled in 
the Westminster Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Thursday evening, October 25, 1860, and 
listened to an able and eloquent discourse by 


_ the Rev. Henry Neill, of Detroit, Michigan, 
on /on the text 1 Cor. x. 31, ‘Do all to the 
of one chaplain to a department—there be- | 


glory of God.” The requisite number of 
representatives from the four Presbyteries 
was present. The Synod was then consti- 


tuted with prayer. The Rev. Henry Neill 


was chosen Moderator, the Rev. EH. B. 
Raffensperger Stated Clerk, and the Rev. 
W. K. Brice Temporary Clerk. Synod wag 
favoured during its sessions with the pres- 
ence of distinguished divines from other 
Synods, and other denominations. 

This new and important ecclesiastical 
organization is composed of the following 
Presbyteries:—Maumee and Findlay, de- 
tached from the Synod of Cincinnati; West- 
ern Reserve, do., Ohio; Michigan, do’, Buf- 
falo. It has thirty ministers, sixty churches, 
and 3000 communicants; mainly the growth 
of the last ten years. Nearly all the minis- 
ters, and ten ruling elders were present. 
Its churches are all young. Many of them 
are feeble. Some have been exposed to 
peculiar trials by reason of opposition from 
those who wilfully and persistently misre- 
present our views. But the brethren all 
seem willing to endure trial and suffering 
for the glorious gospel. The organization 
of this new Synod, in a city where eight 
years ago we had no church, was itself a 
most significant and encouraging fact. Dr. 
Hoge, from the Synod of Ohio, who was 
present, cheered us by the prediction that 
the day is not far distant when the Synod 
of Sandusky will have as many churches as 
both the Synods of Ohio and Cincinnati 
contain at present. This venerable patri- 
arch of western Presbyterianisin appeared 
in Synod to advocate his favourite project 
of a Synodical university in Ohio, worthy 
of the Presbyterian denomination. The 
Synods of Ohio and Cincinnati, not at all 
discouraged by the failure of West Liberty 
University, have recently, with remarkable 
unanimity and zeal, renewed their efforts for 
the accomplishment of this object. They 
have selected Springfield as the seat of this 
institution. The people of that beautiful 
city have engaged to raise $50,000 toward 
the $250,000 required as a beginning. The 
plan of the Trustees, when fully carried out, 
will, according to Dr. Hoge’s estimate, re- 
quire an expenditure of about $500,000. 
The young Synod heartily accepted the in- 
vitation of its two seniors, to become a part- 
ner in this great undertaking, and elected 
the Revs. F. T. Brown, E. B. Raffensper- 
ger, and I. Henderson, Ksq., of Findlay, 
Trustees. 

Synod passed resolutions commending the 
Theological Seminaries of our Church, loca- 
ted at Allegheny city and Chicago; concur- 
ring with the General Assembly in setting 
apart the second week of January, 1861, as 
a season of special prayer, and the last 
Thursday of February as a day of prayer 
for our youth; requiring the Stated Clerk 
to make out a complete list of ruling elders 
and trustees in the Synod, with their post 
office address, to be printed in the pamphlet 
containing the minutes; protesting against 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation ex- 
isting between the beloved pastor of West- 
minster church and his people; thanking 
the good people of Cleveland for their hos- 
pitality, the churches for their pulpits, the 
newspapers for their reports, the railroad 
and steamboat companies for their free re- 
turn tickets; providing for the publication 
of this meagre abstract in the Presbyterian 
and other papers; and hoping to meet again, 


in like pleasant circumstances, in Westmin- | 


ster church in Detroit, Michigan, on the 


fourth Thursday of October next, 1861. 
The members of Synod thanked God, took 
courage, and went home. R. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Messrs. Editors—ln a late issue of your 
paper an article appeared under the head 
of «« Without Charge,” and over the initials 
H.J.V. It had special reference to the 
‘‘ forty-three’ ministers without charge, 
within the bounds of four Presbyteries. 
“The great majority,’ Mr. H. J. V. says, 
‘sare able to pursue the pastoral work to 
which they were solemnly set apart by their 
own vows aad by the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery.” After making 
this assertion, he asks, ‘“*Why stand they 
here all the day idle?” 

Passing by those who are in feeble 
health, as well as our teachers, professors, 
editors, agents, Xc., who are not Tegu- 
larly engaged in the work of the ministry, 
the writer shall allude to that comparatively 
large class of Christ’s servants, who, though 
willing and able, and in some instances, 
perhaps, even anxious to fulfil the duties 
of the pastoral office, are yet ‘ without 
charge.” And here let the writer remark, 
that while he is under the painful necessity 
of admitting that the Church of Christ is 
not without sad illustrations of the power 
of the world, and of a conscious unfitness 
for the holy work of preaching, in compel- 
ling some ministers to abandon their pro- 
fession, yet he is of the opinion that the 
reason why a great many are without 
charge, is to be sought for in the inade- 
quate temporal support very generally 
afforded to ministers and their families. 
Nor can we fall back upon the plea of a 
self-sacrificing spirit, self-denial, love for 
perishing souls, zeal for the glory of Christ, 
&c., as paramount to every other considera- 
tion, why a minister should continue to 
struggle on in the work of the ministry 
under the entanglements and embarrass- 
ments of a scanty temporal allowance until 
his health is gone, and he is plunged, with 
his family, into an almost hopeless debt. 
True, we sometimes find instances of the 
special grace and power of God in the self- 
denying and almost superhuman efforts of 
those who are called, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to labour in the Lord’s vine- 
yard; but these exceptions are not the rule. 
They are not the general method of God’s 
grace. The Great Head of the Church 
has ordained a method—a plan, both beau- 
tiful and just; and this plan is as obliga. 
tory upon the Church as is the thing to be 
secured by it. Giving is as much the 
fruit of the Spirit as preaching is. Sup- 
porting the gospel and preaching the gospel 
go hand in hand. They stand or fall to- 
gether. The one is equally ordained with 
the other. For ‘so hath the Lord ordain- 
ed, that they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospe¥.”’ And woe be to 
the world when the Church shall refuse an 
adequate support to her faithful ministers. 
‘¢sWhat God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” That congregation 
which wilfully withholds from its pastor a 
proper allowance for temporal necessities, 
is not only discouraging the heart of their 
minister, but grieving the Spirit and sin- 
ning against God, and setting in operation 
a set of circumstances which must ulti- 
mately deprive themselves, and the com- 
munity in -which they live, of the rich 
blessings of the precious gospel. No con- 
gregation, and no community, can long 
withstand the corrupting power of such an 
oppposition to God’s own expressed will in 
the matter. We think it might be shown, 
as a general rule, that if God has ordained 
that they who preach the gospel shall live 
of the gospel, it follows that he has equally 
ordained that only so long as the Church 
continues to support the gospel, will the 
world be blessed with preaching. The 
truth of this may not be evident at once. 
The most fatal diseases are sometimes the 
most insidious. So in the administration 
of God’s moral and gracious government 
by his Church in the world, those sins and 
delinquencies on the part of her members 
which interfere most with the Divine me- 
thod of blessing the world, are the slowest, 
most unobserved, and, for these reasons, the 
most fatal in working out their fearful re- 
sults. 7 


Besides the necessary tendency of a 


withholding of temporal support from the 
faithful minister of Christ to perplex, to 
embarrass, and finally to drive him from 
his charge, there is a feeling of holy indig- 
nation and sense@f injustice which not un- 
frequently lead him to abandon his people, 
and to shake, as ‘it were, tue dust of his 
feet against them as an ungrateful and 
gospel-hardened community. But who is 
to blame for “this state of things? This 
question is asked in reference to the evil as 
it exists in our own beloved denomination. 
Does it arise primarily or mainly from the 
meanness of individual congregations, or 
have not our Presbyteries something to do 
in originating the evil? That an illiberal 
and mean spirit, pervading some of the pri- 
vate members of our different churches, 
have something to do in the matter, there 
ean be no doubt. But the operation of this 
illiberality and meanness would be neither 
so manifest nor so effective in discouraging 
faithful ministers, and driving them from 
their fields of labour, were their respective 
congregations larger in numbers. The 
larger the membership, as a ritle, the more 
strength, the more piety, and the more 
liberality a congregation has. A few mean, 
selfish spirits, who might be emboldened to 
present a brazen front of opposition against 
Christian progress in a small congregation, 
hide their heads in fear or shame in a 
larger one. And it is exactly here where 
our Presbyteries err. They divide feeble 
congregations, separate those which should 
have remained united, and multiply organi- 
zations under circumstances which preclude 
the possibility of their ever being able to 


give any thing like a decent support to |- 


their pastors. Sometimes this is done to 
gratify the wishes of a few schismatics, 
who, imagining themselves to have suffered 
some wrong, get up a quarrel, fly off in a 
body, select some spot for a church, and, 
having fixed their eye upon some half- 
starved and willing soul as a suitable per- 
son to break uuto them the bread of life, 
immediately petition Presbytery to organize 
them into a separate existence, and to in- 
stal their minister. How often does it 
happen, under such circumstances, that the 
minister thus chosen is compelled, in a year 
or two, to give up his charge, with his 
health shattered, and his spirits broken; 
and this, too, before his ‘ enterprise” is 
completed, and without the least prospect 
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of its ever becoming self-sustaining! In- 
deed, such is the fever for building up 
piles of brick and mortar, and multiplyiog 
congregations which rages among some of 
our Presbyteries, that they have run almost 
mad upon the subject; and, without fol- 
lowing the leadings of Divine Providence, 
or intending to meet the demands of a real 
outgrowth of the Spirit, they go on, for the 
sake of appearance, or from a mistaken 
zeal for church-extension, multiplying fee- 
ble organizations, which can be considered 
in no other light than as the regularly con- 
stituted agencies of the church for starving 
her ministers. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


| PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALLEGIIENY. 


This Presbytery heid its regular fall meet- 
ing at Clintonville, on the 24th ult. There 
were present ten ministers and twelve ruling 
elders. During the meeting the Rev. James 
Coulter was installed pastor of the church of 
Clintonville. The Rev. D. [all preached the 
installation sermon from 1 Cor. iii. 6—‘*[ have 
planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase;” the Rev. John Coulter delivered 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Loyal 
Young, D. D., the charge to the people. [n- 
formation was received from the Committee, of 
the organization of a church at Sunbury, a 
pleasant village, in which there is a flourish- 
ing Academy. The pastoral relation between 
the Rev. Alexander Cunningham and the 
church of Mount Nebo was dissolved. Mr, 
Cunningham was compelled to resign this 
charge on account of ill health, the people 
very reluctantly concurring in his request. 

Dr. Young, from the Committee on Syste- 
matic Benevolence, submitted an able report, 
in which it was enjoined on all the pastors in 
our bounds to give their people opportunity, 
at least once a year, to contribute to the Board 
of Foreign Missions, the Board of Domestic 
Missions, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Pablication, the Board of Church Extension, 
and the Disabled Ministers’ Fund. ‘This re- 
port was unanimously adopted. A paper was 
adopted condemning the practice of church 
members keeping open borrding-houses at 
camp-meetings for pay, on the Sabbath. A 
Presbyterial contribution was made for the re- 
lief of the Choctaw Nation in their present 
starving condition. A plan was adopted for a 
Presbyterial Historical Society; the object of 
this Society is the preparation and preserva- 
tion of histories of all the churches within our 
bounds; biographies of deceased ministers; 
and the collection of sermons and documents 
of any kind bearing on the general history of 
the Church. It is thought that the prepara- 
tion of an accurate history of the Presbyterian 
Church, in future, might be very materially 
aided by the general adoption of some such 
plan by our Presbyteries. 

D. Temporary Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BURLINGTON. 


The Presbytery of Burlington met on the 
2dult., in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Camden, New Jersey. The Rev. John Chester 
was chosen Moderator. The Rev. John P. 
Robins was received, upon certifivate, from 
the Presbytery of Donegil, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Chester, D.D., from the Presbytery of 
Philadel phia. : 

Dr. Stewart, from a committee appointed to 
draft resolutions in regard to the late De. Van 
Rensselaer, reportel the following paper, 
poe was unanimously accepted and adopt- 
ed: 

Whereas, It has pleased the King and Head 
of the Cnurch in his all-wise and mysterious 
providence to remove by death, since the last 
meeting of this Presbytery, our excellent and 
much beloved brother and co-labourer, the 
Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, D.D., there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we place on record our high 
} appreciation of his great worth as-a public 
servant of the Church, as a member of this 
Presbytery, and as a faithful minister of 
Christ; and give expression to our sincere 
thankfulness that his labours in the vineyard 
of his Master were so abundant and so useful 
—that his life was so exemplary and his end 
) so blessed. 

Resolved, That while we bow in submission 
to the inscrutable providence which has taken 


|} from our midst one so much beloved, and so 


eminently fitted to adorn the position to which 
he was called by the Church, at the meridian 
of his usefulness; we cannot but give expres- 
sion to our profound sorrow that the Church 
has been called to sustain so great a loss, the 
Presbytery to part with so wise a counsellor, 
and its members to lose so valued a friend. 

Resolved, That while we thus bear testimony 
to the worth and usefulness of our departed 
brother, and give expression to our grief over 
his loss, we recognize in this providence an- 
other call to fidelity and duty, another admo- 
nition telling us that the time is short, and 
what we do must be done quickly with all our 
might. 

Resolved, That a copy of this minute be 
transmitted to the family. of our deceased 
friend and brother, with the assurance of our 
sincere sympathy with them in this great af- 
fliction. 

Dr. Chester, by permission of Presbytery, 
made a statement in regard to the necessities 
of many beneficiaries of the Board of Educa- 
cation and other candidates for the ministry, 
especially in the stages of their training pre- 
paratory to College, and introduced to the no- 
tice of Presbytery a project for the establish- 
ment, at Burlington, of an academical institu- 


Van Rensselaer, and designed at once to be a 
memorial of his labours and liberality in the 
education cause, and to provide more fully 
than heretofore for the class of needy candi- 
dates in question. Thereupon the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered by Dr. 
Stewart, and the roll being called the members 
of Presbytery severally and unanimously ex- 
pressed their approval of the paper, and adopt- 
ed it. 

The Presbytery having listened to an inter- 
esting statement from the Rev. Dr. Chester on 
the subject of establishing an institution for 
the express purpose of educating candidates 
for the gospel ministry while in the earlier 
stages of their edusation, and making such 
institution a@ memorial to our late esteemed 
brother and co-labourer, the Rev. C. Van 
Rensselaer, D.D., therefore, 

- Resolved, That the Presbytery hereby ex- 
press its conviction of the great importance of 
such an institution, as designed to mest a 
want that has been seriously felt, and as pro- 
mising to be of great service in advancing the 
interests of ministerial education. 

Resolved, That the Presbytery, in case such 
an institution be located within its bounds, 
and be liberally endowel, will exercis a vigi- 
lant and faithful supervision over all its inter- 
ests. 

Resolved, That the name of this school be 
the Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Institute, and 
that it be located on Burlington Heights. 

Resolved, That Dr. William Chester be re- 
quested to secure the endowment of said insti- 
tution. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Presbytery 
at Trenton, October 17th, the Rev. Alfred 
Chester was appointed to aid in effecting the 
endowment, under the direction of a commit- 
tes of superintendence appointed. S. M. 


MIRACLES. 


When the angel brought St. Peter out of 
prison the iron gate opened of its own ac- 
cord; but coming to the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, mark, he was fain to stand 
before the door and knock! When iron 
gave entrance, how can wood make opposi- 
tion? The answer is easy. There was no 
man to open the iron gate; but a portress 
was provided, of course, to unlock the door. 
God would not, therefore, show his. finger 
when men’s hands are appointed to do the 
work. Heaven will not substitute a miracle 
where ordinary means were formerly in 
peaceable possession. But if they either de- 
part or resign (ingenuously confessing their 
insufficiency), then miracles succeed in 


their vacancy.— fuller. 


tion, to be called by the name of the late Dr. | 


| cheering prospects of the truth in Italy. 


among the upper ranks of the Lombards 


of the whes of the pit! 


| RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY. . 


glory. Before she departed, she said :—“ TI 


With the exception of the Papal States, | 
all Italy now presents a field more or less | 
open for the work of the’ evangelist. It: 
may be useful to point out what provision | 
has been already made for preaching the 
gospel to the natives. The Val d’ Aosta, | 
leadiug up to the southern base of Mont 
Blanc, is occupied by the Waldensian 
Church. She has a devoted and able mis- 
sionary—M. Curie—stationed at Courma- 
yeur, who has also kept up service fora year 
past in the city of Aosta. In this latter 
station the work has attained a magnitude 
which renders it necessary for M. Curie to | 
transfer his residence thither, and another 
Waldensian minister will supply his place at 
Courmayeur. There is a spirit of inquiry 
awakened in many other villages of that 
valley, the population of which amounts in 
all to one hundred thousand souls. The 
priests are excited to a high degree of fury. 
They made an auto-da-fe lately of a copy of 
a controversial work written by M. Curie, 
and by their bravos they all but murdered a 
young colporteur in the suburbs of Aosta. 
In the city of Milan there is no Italian 
minister resident. There is a Plymouthian 
evangelist named Bassele, and a converted | 
priest named Raviole, who is employed by 
the society of Elberfeld as a colporteur 
evangelist, and as schoolmaster by a Society 
in Berne. At Berjanio there is a Swiss 
Protestant church, of which Signor Kitt is 
the pastor, and as the majority of his con- 
gregation are Grisons, he preaches alter- 
nately in German and‘Italian. Some from 


come to hear him, but the lower orders are 
too ignorant and indifferent. In Turin 
there are M. Meille, of the Waldensian 
Church, and Dr. De Sanctis. At Voghera 
the Waldenses have a schoolmaster evange- 
list; but pressing calls from other quarters 
have led them to withdraw their ministers 
from Alessandria-and Casale. At Alessan- 
dria there is a Plymouthian evangelist, 
with a tolerable congregation. At Genoa 
there is M. Gay, Waldensian minister, and 
Signor Mazzarella. The-latter is said to 
have received an appointment from Govern- 
ment, which will withdraw him from Genoa. 
At present he is absent, having gone to visit 
his parents and relatives in Naples after a 
long banishment. At Bologna there is set- 
tled an Italian minister, Signor Crese, or- 
dained lately at the Oratoire of Geneva, and 
supported by that admirable Christian man 
and merchant prince, Mr. Henderson, of 
Park. He has only been a few months in 
his present station (hitherto unworked, ) and 
has found it up-hi:l work at first, but he is 
beginning to gain an audience. There are 
three meetings of native converts in Flo- 
rence, two presided over by English ladies 
virtually, though Messrs. Fabbroni and 
Gaultiere are the evangelists; the third has 
its evangelist, Signor Borioni, master in a 
mission-school, supported from Scotland. 
There is also a Waldensian congregation, of 
which M. Concourde is pastor; and there 
are congregations both at Pisa and Leghorn, 
under the superintendence of M. Ribet, 
another Waldensian. From thence we must 
make a leap to Messina, where Gavazzi is, 
or -was a week or two ago, dressed in the 
uniform of a volunteer, and where he has 
delivered occasionally an open-air phillipic 
against the Pope. [Gavazzi is now in Na- 
les. | 

. Letters from Messina have been sent to 
Italy, urging the appointment of a mission- 
ary to Messina, who would visit and preach 
to the wounded and sick in hospitals, who 
amount to more than fifteen hundred per- 
sons. The staff of labourers in Tuscany 
will be still further increased at the end of 
this month by the arrival of two Waldensian 
Professors of Theology, and eight students. 
The latter are so poor that they have small 
bursaries allotted for their support at La 
Tour. These are quite insufficient to sup- 
port them in Florence. They would each 
require an addition of two hundred frances 
(furty dollars.) —Cor. London Patriot. 

Oa Sabbath week the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Buchanan, who has returned from a visit to 
the French Protestant Synod, preached in 
the Free College Church, Glasgow. At the 
close of his discourse he adverted to the 


An aged and honoured pastor of the Wal- 
densian Church had assured him that where- 
as it was formerly forbidden to preach the 
gospel in the Italian language, the Bible 
was now sold in the streets and market- 
places of one-half of the cities of Italy. 
But in France, within a few hours of the 
meeting of the Synod, there arrived an im- 
perial telegram from Paris, prohibiting its 
sittings, and on a remonstrance being made, 
the Synod was allowed to be held, only on 
condition of the public and the reporters 
being excluded. 


= 


HEAVEN. 


All the souls that God has made are in 
heaven, earth, or hell. We, who are on 
earth, know much about it. O, that we 
may never know by experience the nature 
But if we would be 
saved, should learn, as we can, some- 
thing of heaven. 

Heaven is a place; Jesus so speaks of it. 
It is acity. It is a heavenly country, a 
better country than any one known on earth. 
It is not a mere state; it has locality. Of 
its position in relation to the sun, moon, 
and planets, we have no information; and 
we need none; but heaven exists in reality, 
not merely in imagination. 

The inhabitants of heaven have large 
measures of clear and certain knowledge of 
the most excellent things. They see God. 
They see Jesus. They know as they are 
known. They do not look through a glass 
darkly, but see face to face. They are not 
liable to errors, mistakes, and misapprehen- 
sions. The Lamb himself feeds them, and 
leads them by fountains of living waters. 

The inhabitants of heaven are very happy. 
They are full of joy. They never sin, and 
they never sigh. ‘Their warfare is ended, 
their turmoils are over, and their conflicts 
past. They weep no more. Jesus wipes 
away tears from off all the faces of his re- 
deemed, and the holy angels never did 
weep. 

There is a great variety in the history 
aad character of the inhabitants of heaven. 
There are angels, who have great power, 
and wisdom, and experience. There are 
patriarchs, and prophets, and apostles, and 
martyrs, and confessors, and reformers, and 
kings, and shepherds, and feeble-minded 
men and women, and little children. There 
the choirs of little ones redeemed by aton- 
ing blood must attract great notice. They 
have got to heaven without knowing there 
was a heaven. They knew not there was a 
Saviour till they saw him in his glory. 

Heaven is full of vafiety. It is not all 
one house; there are many mansions. They 
praise much; they exult much; they ad- 
mire much. There is rest; there is also 
eternal activity. 

The inhabitants of heaven never pity one 
another, never envy one another, never 
grieve at one another, never are mortified 
by each other’s weaknesses or follies. 

There society is perfect, yet constantly 
receiving new and desirable accessions. 
Yet all unite in their love of the Lamb that 
was slain. <A dear talented little friend of 


mine has just gone to swell the anthems in 


am not afraid to die. I have committed 
all to Christ. There is in the Bible no 
phrase so precious as “THe LorD OUR 
RiGHTEOUSNEss.”’ My pastor is partial to 
me. Let him not praise me at my burial; 
let him exalt the Lord’s righteousness. 
When I committed myself to Christ, I did 
it wholly, unreservedly. I never doubted 
him since. I may be self-deceived, but of 
Christ I have no doubt. When I appear at 
the judgment-bar of God, if I should hear 
the word ‘Depart,’ I should turn with 
astonishment to Christ, and say, ‘“ Dear Sa- 
viour, there must be a mistake here. Did I 
not commit all to thee?’ ‘Come, Lord 


Jesus, come quickly.”” Her last words were, 


‘While I have voice and memory left, I 
wish to say, ‘The Lord our righteousness.’ 
It is sufficient for you all. It is all you 
need.” 

All who ever went from earth to heaven, 
entered that holy abode by the blood and 
righteousness and strength of Jesus. O, 
that we all may sce him, and fall at his 
feet, and adore him for ever, and behold his 
glory which he had with his Father before 
the world was !—Amer. Messenger. 


— 


JESUS, LEAD THE WAY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JESU GEM VORAN. 
Jesus, lead the way, 
So we shall not stray 
From the path, while here abiding, 
But shall follow thy safe guiding: 
Lead us by the hand 
To the fatherland. 


Should we fare but hard, 
Stand we fast on guard ; 
Though the days be very dreary, 
Never of our burdens weary, 

For through trouble’s sea 
Lies our road to Thee. 


Should some secret smart 
Vex and wound the heart, 
Or another’s woe and weakness, 
Grant us patience—grant us meekness ; 
Lift thou up our mind 
To the end designed. 


Lord, thy guidance lend 
Through life to the end; 
Though the way be rough and trying, 
Be thou needful help supplying ; 
: And when all is o’er, 
Open, Lord, the door! 


RELIGION IN PORTUGAL. 


The Rev. Herman Schmettau has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Evangelical Christ- 
endom, in which he expresses his convic- 
tion that the present moment is_ most 
favourable, for various reasons, for the 
promotion of evangelizing effurts in the 
kingdom of Portugal, which has been so 
long under the spiritual bondage of Rome, 
and to whose people pure Christianity has 
never yet been presented. He gives the 
following reasons for his convictions: 

“1. Since the disputes which arose, 
about fourteen years ago, between the Por- 
tuguese Government and the Court of 
Rome, with regard to the ancient rights 
of the Portuguese Crown (Padroado) over 
the bishoprics in their Indian possessions 
(Goa, Diu, Damao, &c.), the eyes of even 
worldly statesmen have been opened to the 
spirit of systematic usurpation on the part 
of Rome, and to her attempts to establish 
Papal supremacy in every part of the world. 
The deep-planned intrigues, and the false 
statements which were largely employed by 
Rome in this dispute, were laid bare and 
exposed to the public in the debates of the 
Cortes, and through the Liberal press of 
Lisbon and Oporto. Since the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Portugal, and the ex- 
position of the causes which led the great 
Pombal to take this daring step, there has 
hever been an event so damaging to the 
authority of the Church of Rome, as th 
one [ have alluded to.. | 

‘62. The abominable dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception, which was converted 
by the present Pope from ‘a pious belief!’ 
into a doctrine of the Church, on which, 
according to the words of the Papal bull, 
eternal salvation and damnation depend, 
gave occasion in Portugal tp a most in- 
teresting controversy. Numerously-signed 
protests (by the Liberal clergy and laity) 
against this new doctrine were published 
in the Lisbon newspapers; the doctrine 
was declared to be opposed both to the 
traditions of the Church and to the word 
of God; extracts from the early fathers and 
the Bible were published, and an agitation 
spread over the whole country, arousing 
every where a decided and bold opposition 
against the usurped authority of the Church, 
and especially against the infallibility of the 
Pope. Never was the Papal system so 
much exposed, and all the atrocities com- 
mitted by Rome, ‘tx majoram Dei gloriam,’ 
were enumerated and described in glowing 
colours. It is owing to this controversy 
that a small degree of authority which the 
Pope and the Romish Church still pos- 
sessed in Portugal has entirely disappeared 


among the educated portion of the nation. 


“3. The struggle which about three 
years ago arose in Portugal against the ; 
introdution of the French sisters of charity 
and their father confessors, the Lazzarists, 
has roused the bitter feeling of the nation. 
The public press warned the people and the 
Government of the dangers which would 
result from entrusting the sisterhood (in 
close connection with the Jesuits,) with 
the education and religious teaching of 
young girls, and public opinion was, hap- 
pily, powerful enough to check the Gov- 
ernment, and to put a stop to any further 
importation of sisters and Lazzarists from 
France. British Christians would really 
be astonished if they read the articles which 
at that time appeared in some of the lead- 
ing journals of Lisbon. In most impressive 
language, it was said, again and again, that 
unless the nation is armed with the religion 
of the gospel of Christ, and with the gospel 
alone, it must fall a prey to the astute so- 
phistry and unceasing efforts of Kome, who, 
by her immoral and dangerous doctrines, 
aims at corrupting the little good which is 
left in Portugal, and will eventually strike 
the death-blow to all the political libera] in- 
stitutions which the country has enjoyed 
since 1834. An Association was formed at 
the time for the purpose of watching the 
designs of Rome, and of promoting the edu- 
cation of the young. An earnest appeal 
was made (in the programme of this Asso- 
ciation) for the wider circulation and the 
study of the Scriptures, as the only remedy 
against the dangers to which fhe designs of 
the Jesuits exposed the country. I quote 
the following passage from one of the jour- 
nals :—‘ True morality is found only in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ; let our children be 
taught by this book and not by catechisms, 
which have been very cleverly compiled to 
serve the aims of the priesthood. One of 
the greatest services which the Society (re- 
ferring to the above-mentioued Association) 
could render, is to propagate the gospel in 
a very cheap edition, so as to come within 
reach of even the poorest.’ 

‘‘These and other causes (especially the 
fearful ignorance and immorality of a great 
part of the priests) have greatly contributed 


| to prepare the country for the reception of 
the Bible and other religious books; and if 
the efforts in behalf of poor Portugal be 
carried on zealously and prayerfully, cau- 
:tiously, and not in an aggressive spirit, I 
feel convinced that the truth of the gospel 
will soon dispel the darkness which at pre- 
sent covers that unhappy land. The first 
glimpses of the heavenly light are already 
breaking through the dark clouds of igno- 
rance and superstition, and letters which I 
have received from Portugal no one can 
read without the deepest interest, and the 
fervent prayer, that the Lord may in his in- 
finite mercy pour out more of his Heavenl 
Spirit upon those in Portugal, whom, as 
believe, He has destined to be the heralds 
of his saving grace.” 


CHURCH VENTILATION. 


count of a ride to worship, on a warm Sab- 
bath morning. Part of his experience in 
that service deserves special attention. 

If the heat in the open air was oppressive, 
it was doubly so in the little church, for 
want of ventilation. The windows were all 
(if I mistake not) closely curtained with pa- 
per, and only rolled up as far as the lower 
sash was raised, probably a foot and a half. 

We noticed that the preacher suffered for 
want of pure air; he would, as if instine- 
tively, place his hand upon his right or left 
lung, the object of which a lady friend 
said was, “to keep them from jumping 
out in search of air.” 

We sincerely pitied the preacher that 
day, knowing that inhaling such a vitiated 
atmosphere would eventually fasten disease 
upon him. 

Were it as common in churches as in 
other places for any one to speak, I would 
that day ‘have said some sharp things to 
those in that congregation who shape things; 
but having thought it over, and got through 
gasping, | would say something like ¢his: 

Gentlemen, if you are acquainted with 
the principles of physiology, you certainly 
disregard their teachings; if you are not 
acquainted with them, take the following 
advice :—I1st, Fix your windows so that the 
upper sash can be let down, and keep them 


church. Your church would even be sweet- 
er and more healthful if it could be venti- 
lated during the course of the week. 2d, 
Pull down that pulpit throne, it is too high ; 
build one at the altitude your pastor will 
dictate, and if he be ignorant, take a pattern 
of some of the low pulpits in your own 
region. 

When you have done this, you will find 


less inclination to sleep, more attractive ser- 
mons, and an entire absence of fans. 


Synod of the Union of Evangelical 
Churches in France. 


This Synod assembled on the 6th Sep- 


tember, at St. Etienne, near Lyons. The 
usual authorization hitherto granted was 
this year refused, and the Meeting of the 
Synod interdicted by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. After some delay, however, 
the brethren met; but the public and re- 
porters were not admitted, except to the 
evening Meetings, which were only ordi- 
nary diets of worship. At the Meetings of 
the brethren in Synod, there was much ex- 
hibited and recorded fitted to encourage 
these devoted labourers, and to draw out 
the sympathy and secure the succour of 
other Christian Churches. Important ques- 
tions as to doctrine, government, discipline, 
and further Church extension were taken 
up, and, after full consideration and full 
discussion, were disposed of in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. A most important change 
in the ‘‘ Confession” of the Union, by which 
the true nature of the death of Christ as an 
atoning sacrifice was declared more fully 
and explicitly than before, was, after a long 
and admirably sustained discussion, unani- 
mously adopted. A full and most interest- 
ing account was given by the ‘‘ Commis- 
sion for Evangelization,’ which throughout 
showed the present remarkable openings in 
France for the preaching of the gospel. 
The reports of the Evangelistic labours of 
individual churches were most encouraging, 
and show what may be accomplished by a 
very small body, if there is only light and 
love in it, and if the members as well as 
the minister are animated by a missionary 
spirit. 

The Meetings of Synod were held in the 
chapel of M. Rivier, lately settled as pastor 
in St. Etienne. 
preaching of the Word, and at the conclu- 
sion the Lord’s Supper was dispensed in a 
manner peculiarly simple and affecting. No 
one who was present at these Meetings— 
especially at the closing one—will ever for- 
get the siitableness of the addresses, the 
deep solemnity of the audience, the touch- 
ing tenderness of the songs of praise, or the 
simplicity, earnestness, and appropriateness 
of the successive prayers which on that oc- 
casion and others rose from different parts 
of the church. 

The Meetings of each day, also, of 
course, began and closed with prayer; and 
the deliberations of the brethren were fre- 
quently and happily intermingled with spe- 
cial prayer for Divine direction, and special 
thanksgiving for blessings bestowed. 

The evenings of each day were occupied 
with public preaching of the Word or 


was occupied with a succession of such, at 
two of which Father Chiniquy was present 
and took part. He was listened to with 
deep attention. 

There were deputies from 
Churches,” and deputies from “friendly 
Churches in France.” The deputies on the 


the Rev. R. Buchanan, D.D., Moderator of 
the Assembly of the Free Church; the 
Rev. John Bonar, D.D.,* Edinburgh; and 
James Crawford, Esq, W.S., Edinburgh. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, who had 
been requested to join this deputation, was 
unable, on account of other engagements, 
to be present. On the part of the U. P. 
Church, the Rev. William Fraser of Pais- 
ley, Rev. William Thomson of Slateford, 
and P. J. Mitchell, Esq., Glasgow, were 
present; as also the Rev. U. P. Tiddy from 
the Society in London which he represents. 
The Rev. L. Burnier, from the Pays de 
Vaud Church; and the Rev. M. Meille, 
Turin, from the Vaudois Church. 

The deputies from friendly Churches in 
France were Pasteurs Bertholet, Geneva; 
Clement de Faye, Lyons; Casseli, Lyons; 
Lenoir, Paris. 

A whole day was devoted to hear the 
foreign deputies; and full time was also 
given to the deputies from the Churches in 


dress the assembled brethren. 

The Mectings of Synod closed on the 
morning of the 12th, the business being 
completed. The Moderator, M. Frederick 
Monod, gave an admirable concluding ad- 
dress; after which he called on Pasteur 
Henriquet to pray, which he did with pe- 
culiar propriety and enlargement. A hy an 
of praise was then sung, and the blessing 
pronounced amid the deep emotions of 
many, some of whom could not restrain the 


outward manifestation of their feelings. 


A traveller writing home, gives an ace | 


down always when service is held in your _ 


the advantages to be (say nothing of health) ~ 


They were opened by the 


Meetings for prayer, and the whole Sabbath 


“ foreign 


part of the Free Church of Scotland were 


France to explain their position, and ad- — 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Parapetrata 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yor«. 


SATURDAY, November 10, 1860. 


New Proresson aT Princeton.—The 
induction of Professor Caspar Wistar Hodge 
into the chair of New Testament Literature 
and Biblical Greek, in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, took place on Thureday, 

t inst. and drew together a large number 
of clergymen. The Directors, Trustees, Fa- 


culty, and students met in the chapel, and 


went in procession to the First Church, 
where the services were opened at three 
o'clock. After devotional services, con- 
ducted by Dr. Phillips of New York, and 
Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, the pre- 
scribed formula was read and signed by 
Mr. Hodge. A charge, on behalf of the 
Directors, was delivered by Dr. McPhail, 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, 
which was followed by the Inaugural Dis- 
course of the new Professor, the topics of 
which were directly connected with the 
title of his chair. As these able and inter- 
esting addresses will both soon be published, 
we need not here enlarge upon them. The 
exercises were closed with prayer by Pro- 
fessor McGill. 
DeEpIcATION.—On the 18th ult. the 
beautiful structure erected in Trenton, 
New Jersey, by the Fourth Presbyterian 
congregation, was opened for divine wor- 
ship. Dr. Yeomans of Danville, Professor 
McGill of Princeton, and the pastor, Ed- 
ward D. Yeomans, conducted the devotional 
services, and Dr. Hall preached an able 
- and appropriate sermon from the words, 
«¢ But I say unto you, that in this place is 
one greater than the temple.” The new 
church, with its appendages, is one of .the 
most complete and beautiful in the State. 
It includes a two story building for lecture- 
room and schools, and connected with it is 
a parsonage. All the buildings are of 
stone, and in the old English style, and the 
church has a spire 206 feetin height. The 
ceiling of the church is vaulted, the arches 
of oak, and the pulpit, pews, and organ are 
of walnut, The stained glass windows are 
from Gibson’s establishment in Philadel- 
phia. 


Fruits or A Revivau.—We are in- 
formed that on the 21st ult. twenty-two 
adult persons were baptized, and fifty-five 
were added to the communion of the church, 
at the Forks of Brandywine, of which the 
Rey. Dr. J. N. C. Grier is pastor. 
_ Dr. Guturte.—At a recent public meet- 
ing in Scotland this gentleman presided, 
and exfressed himself as highly honoured 
in being permitted to introduce to the au- 
dience Miss Remond, “a young coloured 
lady,”’ who is lecturing the British public 
on American slavery. The Doctor express- 
ed his utter disregard of American opinions 
concerning himself or his books. This, we 
think, was wrong, as he should desire to 
extend his influence for good even iin this 
dark portion of the world, and feel some re- 
gret that his excellent writings had suffered 
in the estimation of “Christians in conse- 
quence of his ungoverned temper as dis- 
played on a late occasion. 
DEATH OF AN INDIAN MIssIonaRY.— 
The Scottish Guardian has received the 
intelligence of the sudden and unexpected 
death of the Rev. Dr. Ewart, a distin- 
guished missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Calcutta. Details of the melan- 
choly event had not come to hand. 


MeEproat Missionary Socrery. 
—We have received from China a report of 
the proceedings of this Society for the last 
two years. It has proved eminently suc- 
cessful in ministering to the physical ills 
of the Chinese, thus illustrating to them 
practically the philanthropy of the religion 
of Jesus. The applications for medical aid 
have been very numerous, and great success 
has attended the surgical operations per- 
formed. Its sphere of usefulness should be 
enlarged. 

Dr. CHEEVER IN ENGLAND.—This gen- 
tleman, to a certain extent, is feted in 
England. His style of speaking, and espe- 
cially when assailing his own countrymen, 
is well adapted to cockney tastes. It is 
rather singular, that while thus occupied, 
several of the London journals are publish- 
ing a document, signed by the principal 
members of his church in New York, 
strongly protesting against his course in 
begging money for his support from his 
British friends. In behalf of the Church 
of the Puritans, these gentlemen declare 
that he is not acting with their concur- 
rence; that he only represents himself and 
a small minority of his church, and that his 
appeal is falsely founded on a presumption 
that his anti-slavery efforts have rendered 
such an appeal necessary. This, certainly, 
is a singular state of affairs—a pastor going 
abroad to beg for a church which utterly 
repudiates his mission. 

PRESBYTERIANISM IN ILLINOIS.—The 
Presbyterian Church in Illinois number 
165 ministers, 239 churches, and a mem- 
bership of 13,057. One thousand of these 
are the recent converts from Romanism 
under Father Chiniquy’s guidance. There 
are many congregations destitute of pastors 
and stated preaching, and the membership 
of some is very small. The New-school has 
155 ministers, 168 churches, with a mem- 
bership of 9021—a considerable increase 
from last year’s figures. 

Dr. Monrort.—The Rev. David Mon- 
fort, D.D., of Macomb, Illinois, died at 
that place on the 18th ult. From an ex- 
tended notice in the Presbyter of last week 
we extract the following : 

“The deceased was born March 7, 1790, 
in Adams county, Pennsylvania. His pa- 
rents, Lawrence Monfort and Elizabeth 
Cassat, were.members of the Conawaga Re- 
formed Datch Church, near Hunterstown,. 
in which he was baptized by the Rev. John 
Black. He removed with his parents to 
Warren county, Ohio, when about eight 
years old. He became a professor of reli- 
gion when about seventeen years of age, 
and soon entered upon a course of study in 
preparation for the ministry. His literary 
course was mainly pursued under the care 
of Richard McNemar and John Thompson, 
and in Transylvania University; and his 
theological at Princeton, New Jersey. He 
was licensed in 1817. The first ten years 
of his ministry were spent in the church of 
Bethel, Butler county, Ohio. He then la- 
boured about one year in Terre Haute, In- 
diana. His third field of labour was in 
Wilmington, Ohio; after leaving which, he 
removed to Franklin, Indiana, and took the 
charge of Franklin aud Hopewell churches. 
He resigned the charge of Franklin, which 
enjoyed his whole time for several years, 
after a pastorate of about twenty years. He 
never performed any stated labour after- 
wards, except for a short time in Decatur, 
Illinois. His last years were spent in Ma- 
comb; Illinois, where several of his children 
reside. [Ie continued to preach occasion- 
ally until within a short time before his 
decease.” 


THE CANADIAN FRENCH COLONY. 

T is with no ordinary feelings of regret 
I that the communication from the Rev. 
Mr. Staples, which is inserted in our pre- 
sent paper, will be received by our readers. 
We, in a former issue, gave a premonition 
of what has now occurred. The spirit of 
an iniquitous proselytism will probably mar 
one of God’s remarkable works, and perhaps 
fatally arrest it. Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists seem resolved, in despite of all conse- 
quences, to promote disunion and division 
in the Colony. Awaiting the favourable 
opportunity when the people had been in 
@ great measure relieved of their crushing 
burdens by Presbyterian munificence, they 
have sent forth their agents to destroy their 
harmony, and tarn them from their peace- 
ful course. The prime agents in this work, 
although their names are withheld in the 
communication, are well known, and in due 
time this forbearance will cease, that they 
may bear the heavy personal responsibility 
they have assumed. 

When our sympathies were first enlisted 
in behalf of these suffering people, we had 
no prospective view to their amalgamation 
with the Presbyterian Church; our mo- 


| tives were entirely unselfish, and we should 


have preferred that they should bave been 
kept distinct until they had had full oppor- 
tunity of arriving at a settled faith. Their 
determination to connect themselves with 
the Presbyterian Church was hastened by 
the conflicting efforts of outside parties, 
who respectively wished to proselyte them. 
Since their selection has been made, a 


storm has been. raised, the desolating ef- 


fects of which are now likely to be felt. 
The course which the Episcopalians and 
Baptists are now pursuing is the very one 
which Roman Catholics have been waiting 
for, and over which a scoffing world will 
triumph. A greater blow could not have 
been inflicted on the Protestant faith, and 
we are led to question whether any true 
Christian could be wilfully engaged in it. 
We do not blame the Colonists; they have 
just emerged from the darkness of Popery, 
and that they should be sorely perplexed 
by having dogmas obtruded upon them of 
which they had been happily ignorant, was 
to be expected; but when they find several 
Christian denominations contending for 
them as if they were a rich spoil, their 
weak faith may be shaken, their views of 
Protestantism greatly changed, and while 
we have confidence in the ultimate safety 
of the truly converted, we apprehend an 
entire cessation of conversions, and perbaps 
a re-action in the mass which may drive 
them back to Rome. Are the denomina- 
tions we have referred to prepared to an- 
swer to God and their own consciences for 
such disastrous consequences? Is the gos- 
pel, as preached by Presbyterians, to be 
held up to these poor people as a monster 


- of deformity ready to devour them?) Why 


have not their efforts been turned to the 
multitudes of the French Canadians still in 
the Popish Church, and yet accessible to 
the gospel? Why should they so zealously 
encroach on this little flock at the hazard 
of scattering it in the wilderness? It 
strikes our mind as a terrible iniquity. 
Had Presbyterians sent out missionaries to 
any place where either of these denomina- 
tions had already planted successful mis- 
sions, would they not be denounced as act- 
ing an unchristian part? For the present 
we say no more. We yet hope both of 
these denominations may, in some empha- 
tic way, protest against the action which 
not only compromises their own Christian 
honour, but seriously threatens mischief to 
the cause of Christ. 


THE PLIGHT OF POPERY. 


HE late allocution of the Pope deserves 
to be carefully read as one of the 
most remarkable and suggestive of historic 
documents. It might be severely criticised 
as exhibiting an insolent arrogance, a vio- 
lent temper, and a denunciatory spirit 
hardly compatible with what was to be 
expected from the ‘‘Chief Bishop of Souls.” 
Its objurgations, protestations, and conju- 
rations are quite after the fashion of frail 
humanity, and want, in this instance, that 
veil of decent piety in which it has been 
the habit of the Holy Father to clothe 
his bitter sayings. The truth is, his anger 
has overcome his usual circumspection, and 
the document is a violent tirade of abuse 
hurled at the King of Sardinia, the impo- 
tent raging of a conquered foe not discreet 
enough to acknowledge and submit to his 
discomfiture. 

But while this document is remarkable 
for its tone, it is still more so for the very 
fact and occasion of its existence. That the 
evils it deplores were ever permitted to 
arrive—that they were not warded off in 
time by a wise yielding to the demands of 
the age, can be accounted for only by that 
blind perversity that seems to pertain to 
absolute rulers, that it may finally destroy 
them, or to a faith in his own infallibility 
which we have not supposed the Pope capa- 
ble of possessing. But since the evils are 
actually at the door, aud even on the steps of 
the Papal throne, and grasping at the triple 
crown, the greatest wonder of all is that an 
appeal so pathetic as the following should 
go out from the trembling Vicar of Christ, 
and meet with no response from the mil- 
lions that profess to hold him in the stead 
of God. | 

‘All sovereigns should be convinced 
that their cause is intimately bound up with 
ours, and that in coming to our.aid they will 
provide equally for the preservation of their 
rights and ours. We entreat and conjure 
them, then, with the greatest confidence, to 
come to our assistance, each according to his 
condition and his means. We do not doubt 
that the Catholic princes and people will 
use with the greatest ardour their care and 
efforts to hasten in common accord to help, 
defend, and protect by every means the 
Father and Pastor of the whole flock of the 
Lord, who is attacked by the parricidal 
arms of a degenerate son.” 

The time was when such a note of alarm 
as this would have rung through the world, 
when at the first call for men and means 
great armies would have marched to the 
Vatican, and the treasures of vast empires 
would have been poured into its coffers. 
The time was when the name of the Pope 
was a terror to kings; when the thunders 
of his excommunications sounded like the 
voice of an angry God, and when his bene- 
diction was received as the crown of earthly 
felicities. How different is it now! A 
Catholic king is threatening the very ex- 
istence of the Papacy! Louis Napoleon, 
‘the eldest son of the Church,” stands 
quietly by and sees the threat carried into 
execution. Bulls of excommunication im- 
pede not for a moment the progress of the 
affair. The Catholics of all Italy—even of 
Rome itself-eweleome with shouts of joy 
the excommunicated king. Bishops and 
priests, forgetful of their vows of eternal 
allegiance, join the conquering standard, 
and even the blood of the dead and sainted 
Januarius liquefies in approval of so sacrile- 
gious a work. In the midst of these crum- 
bling ruins the Pope protests and beseeches. 
He sends out his wailing prayer to all the 
world to come to the rescue of his im- 
perilled throne. What is the response of 
the great Catholic Powers? There is none 
at all. Sardinia is the enemy he wishes to 
be protected against. France is his friend 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


only on the condition of reforms which the 
dogma of infallibility renders impossible. 
Spain and Austria each send a bottle of 
tears, but nothing more. The one is politi- 
cally imbecile, the other financially bank- 
rupt. ‘He calls for volunteers. What does 
he get? An Irish brigade, which has 
since run away from him in disgust. He 


calls for Peter’s pence, and the box goes. 


around among the faithful in all the world. 
What is the result? About half a million 
of dollars; not enough to meet the expense 
of a week’s campaign. Can any humilia- 
tion be more complete than this? The 
Pope of Rome is reduced to supplications 
and tears! His ownchildren give no heed 
to the one, and only deride the other. 
Humiliating as it was to be compelled to 
plead such poverty and woe, infinitely more 
so is it to hear no response but insult. Is 
it not now time to read as fulfilled the 
prophecy written eighteen centuries ago— 
«They that see thee shall narrowly look 
upon thee and consider thee, saying, Is this 
the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms?” 


MUCH ADO. 


VHE substitution of surplices for round- 
| abouts on the choir boys of Trinity 
Church, New York, to which we lately al- 
luded, has, it seems, raised quite a ferment 
among Churchmen themselves. We thought 
it rather trifling and ludicrous. They re- 
gard it, and with good reason too, as revo- 
lutionary and dangerous. The Protestant 
Churchman does not object so much to sur- 
plices themselves, and their colour, but 
that these things ‘should be considered so 
important that Church papers make them 
known.” It asserts that surplices are no 
more ecclesiastical garments than round- 
abouts, and that whether boys wear one or a 
dozen of: them is a matter of not the slight- 
est importance. The Hartford Calendar 
takes a more serious view of the matter, 
and sees a whole brood of heresies hatching 


out under this open manifestation of white 


linen. We believe that the Calendar is right, 
and we can add a hearty Amen to as much 
of its language as we here quote. It says: 
‘¢What next!—incense-burning, bell-tink- 
ling, paper flowers, and light from imitation 
candles? Such characterize Popish churches, 
where candles are significant symbols, being 
surrounded by a hollow show. The New York 
brethren are talking of having Rural Deans, 
too. Our perfection does not consist in a per- 
fect imitation of the English Church; our cir- 
cumstances are different. We lack the social 
surroundings of a State Establishment, and 
cannot give toa Yankee parish church the 
dignity of a British Cathedral. From afar 
the attempt looks monkeyish, if not monkish. 
What is the limit set to these onward steps? 
Are they bound to Canterbury, thence to 
Rome? Look before you leap. What is Po- 
pery, but the sum of additions made, a little 
now, and a little then, to the fair body of 
truth, till the poor body has become crushed 
and lost to sight—a corrupt thing smelling 
very bad to the healthy sense? Let us now 
in time, eschew what answers to the descrip- 
tion of Romish worship: ‘posture and impos- 
ture, flections and genuflections, bowing to the 
right, courtesying to the left, and an immense 
amount of man-millinery.’” 


DR. LEYBURN’S LETTERS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 
Palace of the Quirinal—The Place for the Con- 
elaves—The Vatican— Extensive Accommoda- 
tions for a Bachelor—The Sistine Chapel— 
Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment — Fresco 
Painting by the Old Masters—The Vatican a 
Mine of Artistic and Antiquarian Wealth— 
Gallery of Inscriptions— Relics of the Karly 
Christians—A Word on History—The Finest 
Oil Painting in the World—LRaphael’s Trans- 
JSiguration— Halls of Sculpture - A Menagerie 
in Marble—Rich and Beautiful Etruscan Col- 
lection—A War Chariot for the Pope—Uten- 
sils and Ornaments of Two Thousand Years 

Ago—Two Thousand Years Hence. 


The most regal of the Pontifical residences 
is the Palace of the Quirinal, on the Monte 
Cavallo; and a very princely establishment it 
is—certainly quite spacious enough for the 
accommodation of a bachelor like Pius IX. 
Both the present Pope and his predecessor 
have added much to its embellishments, though 
the former-rarely occupies it. Its chief use is 
as one of the shows, by which the prestige of 
the Pontificate is kept up, and by which visitors 
to Rome find amusement and the means of 
filling up spare hours. The range of fourteen 
state apartments is very fine, both as to pro- 
portions and decgrations, there being the usual 
affluence of mosaics, marbles, paintings, gobe- 
lin tapestries; and in this instance also, a 
collection of the old clothes of some of the 
Popes, sufficiently gorgeous in their embroide- 
ries to gratify the ostentation of the most am- 
bitious successor of the Apostles. Several of 
the paintings and gobelins are gifts from Ro- 
man Catholic Potentates; one of the latter, a 
Dead ‘Christ, being presented by Louis Napv- 
leon to the present Pope; and another, The 
Martyrdom of Stephen, by the first Napoleon 
to Pius VII. After having trotted the august 
Pontiff around Europe at his pleasure, I sup- 
pose’ the Imperial warrior thought he would 
compliment and comfort him with a royal pre- 
sent—the subject, in view of what must have 
been the Holy Father’s mortification and 
humiliation, being singularly well chosen. Ad- 
joining the spacious and magnificently deco- 
rated Throne Room, is a suite of three com- 
paratively small apartments for the Pope’s 
personal use, consisting of a room of private 


audience, a study, and bedroom—the last fur-— 


nished with a narrow bfass bedstead—the same 
in which Pius VIT.expired. The principal use 
the present Pope can probably have for the 
second room would probably he to “study” 
how to get out of his present distracting diff- 
culties. Unless report does the old man injus- 
tice, he is harassed and half-run-mad with the 
political prospects around and before him. 
He can find no rest day nor night. His pon- 
tifical couch is by no means a bed of roses, 
He is learning from ‘bitter experience that 
“Uneasy lies tho head that wears ‘the triple’ 
crown.” If Italians of 1860 only had the faith 
of their predecessors, all would be snug and 
comfortable; but, unfortunately, they have 
imbibed the pestiferous Protestant notion that 
they have a right to think for themselves, and 
their thinking is of a nature that promises to 
breed trouble. 

It was in this Quirinal Palace that Pope 
Pius was chosen to the Pontifical chair, one 
of the Halls being the place of meeting 
for the Conclave, whose office it is to make 
the election. When the choice has been deter- 
mined upon, the result is proclaimed to the 
anxiously expectant people from a balcony 
over the front entrance. The election of the 
present incumbent is said to have taken him 
by surprise. He was at the time a Cardinal, 
and had gone to Rome to sit in the Conclave, 


but without an idea that he was so soon to be 


crowned with such honours. For a peaceable- 
looking man he has had a stormy life. Whilst 
a Bishop in another part of Italy he was trou- 
bled with revolutionists; he has already been 
compelled to fly once from the Vatican; and 
even while we write, it is said that an asylum 
has been preparing for him still further from 
the seat of his temporal and spiritual rule. 
But whilst the Quirinal is the most princely 
of the Papal residences, the Vatican far ex- 
ceeds it in interest. It is here that the hoary 
old Roman Ilierarchy centres. Here dwells 
that infallible mind whose decisions, how- 
ever contradictory, erroneous, and unscriptu- 


ral, are received by the faithful throughout the 


world as a voice from heaven; and from hence 
have issued those bulls which, in former ages, 
shook the thrones of the world, but which at 
present, by a marvellous change, shake only 
the Pope’s own throne. Within these walls, 
in short, is felt to be whatever heart there 
is of the vast body of Papal Christendom. 
The ghostly and historic prestige which thus 


| hangs around the Vatican is immensely en- 


hanced, to most visitors, by the rich treasures 


of art accumulated in its galleries by a long 
succession of Pontiffs. 

As an architectural structure the Vatican, 
with the exception of St. Peter's, its Basilica, 
has but emall pretensions. Instead of a unit 
in design, or one harmonious pile, it wears 
rather the aspect of an accumulation of build- 
ings, added one after another as the successive 
occupants felt the need for more ample accom- 
modations. The aggregate at present is im- 
mense, being nearly twelve hundred feet long, 
and not far short of eight hundred in width, 
and containing eight grand staircases, two 
hundred smaller ones, twenty courts, and no 
Iéss than four thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two rooms. Pretty good accommoda- 
tions for a bachelor. These apartments in- 
clude the galleries of sculpture and paintings, 
various museums, the Library, and the Pauline 
and Sixtine Chapels, as well as the special 
residence of the Pope. The most celebrated, 
perhaps, of all these, is the Sixtine Chapel, so 
called from Sixtus V., the Pope by whom it 
was built. Of this it will probably be expected 
by the readers of thege letters that the writer 
should say something. It would be an easy 
matter to give dimensions, or to copy from 
guide-books descriptions of the world-famed 
frescoes, or to echo the thousand encomiums 
of authors and letter-writers. But after all it 
is not these, but one’s individual impressions 
which, perhaps, may be wanted. Let me con- 
fess then frankly, that at the first glance my 
expectations were by*no means realized. 
Though the chapel is considerably over one 
hundred feet in length, in comparison with 
the enormous dimensions of the churches, it 
looks small and contracted ; the architecture is 
nothing, being simply plain walls with an 
arched roof, whilst the smoke and abrasions of 
centuries give it a profoundly dull and dingy 
aspect. Let me here say that the prevalent 
American idea that fresco is an inferior style 
of art to oil paintings, is directly at variance 
with the opinions and the practice of the most 
illustrious artists. Michael Angelo, for in- 
stance, when it was proposed to him to deco- 
rate this chapel in oil, replied to the Pope who 
made the request, that ‘oil painting was an 
occupation fit only for women and idlers, or 
such as had plenty of time to throw away.” 
His own most celebrated productions, conse- 
quently, as also many of those of Raphael, 
Guido, and others, are in fresco, and all of 
those on the walls of the Sixtine Chapel are of 
this class. The lower part of the side walls is 
in imitation of drapery; the upper portion 
embraces on one side subjects from the New 
Testament, and on the other subjects from the 
Old; none of which particularly impressed us. 
But the chief attractions are the roof and the 
end wall opposite the entrance, both being 
covered with the creations of Michael Angelo, 
and the latter containing his most celebrated 
picture, The Last Judgment. The roof is of 
itself a picture gallery, and each work, if seen 
in its original colours, and in a position where 
it could be comfortably examined, would com- 
mand unstinted admiration. But—shall I dare 
say it? -as they now are, and where they now 
are, the profusion almost confounds the spec- 
tator; and how can one fully appreciate or 
admire what is so directly over-head, that the 
only possible way to see it to advantage would 
be to lie down flat on one’s back? If Michael 
Angelo had only put those exquisite creations 
where they could be comfortably looked at, 
how many thousands of neck aches and dizzy 
heads he would have saved, and how infinitely 
more hearty and genuine the enjoyment he 
would have afforded! | 

The Last Judgment happily is not on the 
roof. One can comfortably scrutinize and 
ponder its wonderful details for hours or days, 
or even weeks, for weeks would be required to 
compass its entire meaning and power. Every 
figure in those vast groups is in itself a pic- 
ture and a study. ‘The expression, attitude, 
and even the minutia of anatomy indicate the 
Master’s hand. Demons, lost sinners, angels, 
and ransomed saints, and the Saviour sitting 
in judgment, are one and all exhibitions of 
the transcendant power of genius and art. 
But still, in its present condition, bedimmed 
as it is by the damp and smoke of three ‘cen- 
turies, it is in some measure shorn of its pris- 
tine glory, and, if the real opinion of casual 
visitors wore expressed, I doubt whether it 
would not be found that other pictures of far 
less note have impressed them more. There 
are those, too, who might find fault even with 
Michael Angelo’s conception of so august a 
subject; and there are still others, of whom the 
writer is one, who think that the subject is 
beyond the skill of any painter. In one cor- 
ner of thes picturo is a figure, to which atten- 
tion is usually directed, as an illustration of a 
great painter’s revenge. When originally exe- 
cuted, the nudity of the figures displeased the 
Pope, who consequently employed another 
artist to cover the more prominent with dra- 
pery. This so displeased Angelo that he took 


occasion to introduce the brother artist who 


had made the emendations, in the group of the 
lost, and as Midas with an ass’s ears, and a 
serpent around his body. When told by the 
Pope that he must remove it, he replied that 
though it might be possible to release souls 
from Purgatory, there was no hope for them 
after they had sunk beyond that state. Whe- 
ther taken asa practical joke, or a piece of 
revenge, connected as it is with a subject 
which even a Pope should regard with solem- 
nity, it is hardly creditable that such a thing 
should have been permitted to remain in 
among the most sacred of Pontifical chapels, 
especially as they have not scrupled otherwise 
to alter it. 

As to the galleries and museums of the Va- 
tican, time and space would fail the writer, as 
would assuredly patience forsake the reader, 
were we to attempt a minute detail. It is a 
perfect mine of artistic and antiquarian wealth, 
and what enhances the pleasure of exploring 
it, is the admirable arrangements for the dis- 
play of the treasures. The apartments, and 
particularly those more recently added, are 
models of elegance and taste—a choice and 
becoming setting for the rich gems they con- 
tain. In taking a mere cursory glimpse into 
these rooms, it is difficult to determine even 
where to begin, much less where to end. The 
very profusion and wealth confounds one. 
Perhaps, however, it will serve our purpose to 
begin at the beginning, and take a passing 
glimpse into this entrance hall, And a fit ves- 
tibule it is for the palatial labyrinth to which 
it leads—a corridor nearly seven hundred feet 
long, itself replete with matter of the richest 
interest to the antiquarian, and indeed also to 
every intelligent Christian. It is called the 
Gallery of Inscriptions, the collection contain- 
ing upwards of three thousand, and admitted 
to be the finest in the world. Those on the 
one side are Pagan, and those on the other 
Early Christian, the latter being chiefly taken 
from the Catacombs. They afford a most 
striking illustration of the character and ideas 
of the two classes, and are a most valuable 
contribution to history. 7 

It is a wonderful relief to one’s curiosity as 
to by-gone generations, to be permitted ovca- 
sionally to step down from the stately walks 
of historians, whose occupation it is so exclu- 
sively to deal with crowned heads, statesmen, 
warriors, and the great events of nations, and 
to contemplate the people themselves, in the 
humbler but not less interesting pursuits of 
their every-day life. This gallery, indeed, ac- 
quaints us with death rather than with life; 
but it shows us how these men, over whose 
graves two thousand years have swept, buried 
their dead; how their hearts were touched 
with sorrow as they parted with their loved 
ones on the shores of time, what Paganism in- 
scribed on the tombs of its departed; and 
how sweet the light shed by Christianity, even 
in this its morn, over the hopes and prospects 
for a future world. I know not how it is with 
you, reader, but for myself, I would rather get 
one good look, such as is here affurded, down 
into the home-feelings and hearts of my fel- 
low-men, than to be entertained with whole 
volumes of dazzling pictures of crowned po- 
tentates and blood-stained heroes. It is to be 
hoped that a race of historians will one day 
arise who will condescend to tell us of 
the millions, in their activities, their homes, 


and their hearts, instead of exhausting their - 


powers on the few, whose accidental exaltation, 
has invested them with a factitious import- 
ance. At any rate, we have history in the 
Vatican, not only in this gallery of inscrip- 


4 


| 


| tions, but elsewhere. And here, at the first 


glance, we are reminded that mankind of that 
age, as to intellect and scholarship, bore a 
strong resemblance to mankind of our own 
day. Bad spelling, bad rhythm, and bad 
grammar were as common in tombstone ele- 
gies then as now. Here, too, we have a 
glimpse at the occupations of that age, much 


resembling our own—the banker, the butcher, 


the mason, the green-grocer, and other equally 
familiar designations; whilst those of ‘ scav- 
enger” and “ cattle-doctor” are rather new to 
our eyes. One very interesting fact is the 
inferior literature of the Christian inscriptions, 
even to the faulty ones of the Pagans—illus- 


| trating the humble ranks to which these early 


followers of Jesus belonged. But the contrast 
in the sentiments and spirit between the two 
is just the reverse, and still more striking. 
The Pagan’s inscription is burdened with 
hopeless grief; the Christian’s glows with the 
aesurance of a future and better life. Some 
of their records are extremely touching; but 
of these we may speak more particularly in 


another letter, when we come to look into the’ 


Catacombs. 

The Picture Gallery of the Vatican has one 
prime recommendation. it contains but few 
paintings, and these are all of a high order. 
In most of the celebrated galleries, one is 
wearied, confused, and confounded by the vast 
number and extent of the collecticns. There 
is such a multiplicity of beautiful things, each 
one of which could be admired and enjoyed 
were it isolated, that the spectator becomes 
appalled at the prospect of ever scrutinizing 
them with care, and soon acquires the habit of 
running through the long corridors in such hot 
haste, that he can scarcely have a correct re- 
collection of any one picture. But in the 
Vatican Gallery there are but fifty works in 
all, each having ample room, well placed, and 
admirably worth looking at. One of these 
would of itself make the fortune even of a 
Vatican Gallery. The Transfiguration is con- 
sidered the finest oil-painting in the world. 
It is Raphael’s last and greatest work, and 
had not been entirely finished when the hand 
that had moulded these figures, and blended 
these colours that they might be an exhaust- 
less fountain of beauty, wonder, and delight, 
was itself palsied before the noon of life by 
the relentless stroke of death. Of such hon- 


our was this masterpiece thought worthy, that 


it was suspended over his dead body as it lay 
in state, and was borne in the funeral proces- 
sion, whilst yet the last touches of the now 
dead fingers were fresh upon it. The reputa- 
tion of the great artist had suffered from the 
numerous productions whose execution he had 


too much entrusted to his pupils, and in order’ 


to redeem his fame, he undertook this piece, 
and in accomplishing it eclipsed all that he 
had done before; and then apparently ex- 
hausted by the race which had brought him 
to the wished-for goal, he laid him down and 
diedj He had lived but thirty-seven years, 
but in that short life had won a name which 
was to live for ever in the annals of genius. 
In the Transfiguration there is a majesty 
and radiance which at first sight inspires the 
spectator with admiration and. almost awe. 
The canvass glows.as if with the supernatural 
light which the painter so powerfully depicts. 


As a work of art it has, no doubt, the tran- 


scendent merit which has been attributed to 
it by the unanifous-voice of generations. But 
is it a faithful delineation of Scripture truth? 
Surely not, for most conspicuous among the 
figures are those of two Romish saints, igtro- 
duced by the great painter in compliment to 
his Cardinal patron, whose near relatives they 
were. And the entire lower section of the 
picture, however much to be admired and 
extolled in itself, is a mere fanciful addition. 
It is a graphic portrayal of the ills of life, and 
the necessity of looking to a Divine power for 
support and relief; but of this in connection 
with the transfiguration of our Lord the sacred 
record says nothing. This feature in this 
magnificent picture affords an eminent illus- 
tration of what almost uniformly marred my 
own enjoyment even of the finest works of 
these old masters. As achievements of art 
they deserve all that can be said of them; but 


as truths they are essentially defective; and 


for one, I confess to being so constituted that 
I cannot enjoy what I know is not the thing 
it purports to be. “But as irreverence for 
God’s word and the habit of inventing fables 
is so characteristic of the Church of Rome 
herself, we must not be surprised that great 
painters felt themselves at liberty to improve 
even upon the narratives of the Bible. The 
other pictures in this gallery, as already sta- 


ted, are of the highest class; but the subjects 


are almost exclusively saints and madonnas. 


The Stanzas of Raphael, which cover the 


walls of three or four apartments in another 
part of the Vatican, are algo of world-wide 
fame. lHHewas brought to Rome by one of 
the Popes, on purpose to execute these fres- 
coes, and completed the greater part of them, 
but finally died before the entire task was done. 
The theme of all these, as might be supposed, 
is the glorification of the Romish Church. 

But let us turn from paintings to statuary. 
It is refreshing, at least, as to the subjects of 
the works, to exchange the fancies and fictions 
of the “Christian” painters for the truths of 
the Pagan sculptors. There are, indeed, myths 
in marble, but they are honest ones, and are 
not intermingled with things the most reverent 
and sacred. This much, at least, may be said 
in favour of the Pagan artists—that nothing 
better could be ‘expected of them, even if they 
do immortalize a falsehood. But these sculp- 
tures, as models of genius and art, and in their 
number and variety, fill one anew with won- 
der at the splendid fecundity of those by-gone 
ages. Most of these graceful and splendid 
images are now in a State of resurrection, hav- 
ing suok with imperial Rome into the grave, 
and having risen again with ‘“ Christian” 
Rome. Priceless as they are now esteemed, 
they lay for ages dishonoured and unknown, 
deeply buried in mud, or beneath shops, 
streets, and stables, or in the fields so far 
under the surface that the ploughshare could 
not reach them, or amid the rubbish and ruins 
of old palaces and villas. Nor are they with- 
out traces of hard usage. Some came from 
their burial with the loss of a leg, an arm, the 
nose, or even the head; and where the missing 
member has escaped the pursuit of antiquari- 
ans, modern art has played the part of sur- 
geon, by supplying a substitute, not in all 
cases, however, with entire success. I will 
not insult the reader by an effort to describe 
to him such works as, for instancs, the Apollo 
Belvidere, whose glories have been said and 
sung times innumerable; nor the Torso Apollo, 
which Michael Angelo said was his teacher, 
and to which he declared himself indebted for 
his power to represent the human form; nor 
the Belvidere Antinous, to which Domenichino 


. confessed himself indebted for his knowledge 


of the beautiful; nor the Lavcoon, which the 
most illustrious masters have pronounced “ the 
wonder of art,” whose great merits were de- 
scanted upon by Pliny, and whose age exceeds 
by centuries that of the Christian era. The 


“mere mention of these extraordinary works 


may give the reader some idea of the treasures 
to be found in a collection which fills portico 
upon portico, and cabinet after cabinet, to- 
gether with the Hall of the Busts, the Hall of 
the Muses, the Hall of the Greek Cross, the 
Circular Hall, and I do not know how many 
more halls. The Hall of the Greek Cross, let 
me say, derives special interest from contain- 
ing the Sarcophagus of Constantia, the daugh- 
ter of Constantine, and also that of the Em- 
press Helena, his mother. They are both of 
red Egyptian porphyry, and of immense size, 
and the latter especially richly decorated with 
reliefs. Owing to the extraordinary hardness 
of the material, and the difficulty of working it, 
the restoration of this sarcophagus cost not far 
from one hundred thousand dollars. The ele- 
gant hall in which they are placed is also en- 
riched with two Egyptian statues, in red gra- 
nite, found in Hadrian’s tomb, and with a 
pavement composed of ancient mosaics and 
arabesques, with a head of Minerva for a centre 
piece, found in Cicero’s villa near Tusculum. 
But notwithstanding the wealth of these 
apartments, I am not sure that we did not 
lavish our admiration still more upon the Hall 
of the Animals, acknowledged to be the finest 
ever formed. Whoever may wish to see a 
menagerie in marble, will find it here in per- 
fection, from the maternal swine with her 


brood, up to the royal lion. Delicate gray- 
bounds, graceful stags, and ponderous bulls, 
are there to the very hairs upon their backs, 
and the veins in their limbs, and as natural 
and life-like as if in flesh and blood instead of 
cold, hard stone. There, too, is the Hall of 


the Candelabras, where you will find the 


models of all the most elegant and exquisite 
works in that department produced in our day. 
Indeed, since wandering among the vast relics 
of art and of architecture in this old world, I 
have almost come to the conclusion that the 
men of two thousand years ago were gifted 
with a monopoly of artistic genius, or at least 
that they were permitted at once to reach its 
acme, and thus leave no loftier heights for pos- 
terity to climb. Our own era is graced with 
grand sculptors and great painters, but when 
they have wrought their finest ideals into the 
most exquisite forms, we find only what the 
old artists had done before, and in higher per- 
fection. <A single exception possibly may be 
made as to landscape painting, many of the 
productions now sent forth from the easel, in 
my humble judgment, being far more truthful 
and beautiful than the most celebrated of 
thece galleries. This is a bold speech, I know, 
but one may be permitted to express an opin- 
ion—and sure I am that were I offered the 
choice between a picture by one of the first 
living landscape painters and some of these 
renowned ones of Claude Loraine and Salvator 
Rosa, I should risk all consequences, and take 
the former, 

But let us hurry on through these Vatican 
treasures. The Egyptian Museum we need 
not speak of, as all the world knows what has 
been dug up in the Oriental “diggings.” But 
the Etruscan Museum is something unique, 
and rich and rare indeed. Here are shelves, 
cases, and halls full of every-day, home, prac- 
tical, personal history, exhumed from the 
grave of centuries. There are vases by the 
hundred—I had almost said thousand—models 
of the delicate and graceful, each of which is 
so valued, that it is ingeniously and beauti- 
fully arranged on a movable and hinged pedes- 


tal, so that it may be examined without risk 


of breakage. Some of them must have been 
held in special esteem’ by their original own- 
ers, having been carefully mended before their 
long interment. The ludicrous paintings on 
one or two of them show that “Punch” lived 
then as well as now; one of them, for instance, 
representing Jupiter serenading his sweetheart. 
The subjects, taken as a whole, furnish a com- 
plete epitome of ancient mythology. There, 
too, is a war chariot of Roman times, found 
amidst the ruins of a villa on the Appian Way, 
and so perfect, that if Pius IX. were so dis- 
posed he might hitch up and drive off in it, on 
his probable approaching second flight from 
Rome. Holiness, however, would find 
that he had rough travelling in more senses 
than one, as with the low wheels and no 
springs, riding in a street-cart would be com- 
paratively luxurious. Those old warriors must 
have had strong constitutions, and but little 
dyspepsia. Here, too, is something to interest 
those ladies whose tastes lie in the region of 
pantries and kitchens—dishes, platters, ovens, 
cauldrons, strainers, and various cooking uten- 
sils, not unlike those now in use. And here is 
also something for ladies, if there be such, who 
set their hearts on trinkets and jewelry—rings, 
brooches, ear-rings, bracelets, hand and neck 
ornaments, some of which have been copied in 
the rich productions of the present manufac- 
tures of bijouterie. And some fine lady’s 
dressing-box has been handed down, without 
consent, for the vulgar inspection of a remote 
posterity, the contents being, in addition to 
two bone combs, hair-pins, and various other 
small matters for a lady’s toilet, also—the fair 
reader will please pardon the disclosure—a 
mirror and a supply of rouge. But rouge could 
not retard the footsteps of time, nor restrain 
the finger of the destroyer; so that whilst we 
have still the paint, the face it was wont to 
invest with counterfeit roses has long ago 
faded and fallen into dust and ashes. <A walk 
through these richly stored apartments opens 
the gates of the far-gone past, and enables one 
to hold converse with Etruria, as wit the 
things of to-day. When two thousand more 
years have been numbered, perhaps some anti- 
quarian will dig up the buried relics of New 
York, or Philadelphia, or Washington, and 
store, in like manner, some favoured museum 
with our articles of common use or of orna- 
ment, that in these tangible records the curious 
may read our habits and our history. To us 
that contingency is of little consequence, but 
as to where we ourselves shall be, when the 
visitor of two thousand years hence is scruti- 
nizing what once was ours, that is a considera- 
tion which may well concern us. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FRENCH COLONY. 


French Colony St. Anne, Illinois— Quintessence 
Sectarianism—Lamentable Stateof Things. 
: KanKAKEE, October 27, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—It is well known that 
this people had, by a unanimous vote last 
January, asked to be received under the 
care of the Presbyterian Church. That re- 
quest was granted by the Presbytery of 
Chicago, and the French people of this 
whole colony were taken under the care of 
the Presbyterian Church. It was then be- 
lieved, that inasmuch as they had made 
their choice, other denominations would 
leave them alone. Efforts, prior to their 
election, had been made to proselyte this 
people. This was their right. But, after 
the people themselves had made their 
election, Christian courtesy demanded that 
they should be left to the care and direction 
of the denomination which they had joined. 
This was the expressed opinion of one gen- 
tleman who is now foremost in endeavouring 
to distract and divide this people. Said he 
in a letter, a copy of which 1 have in my 
possession: —‘* But I think, to use efforts 
even indirectly amongst new converts, to 
draw them to a particular denomination, 
when they are joined to a body which holds, 
maintains, and preaches the truth as it is 
in Jesus, is neither right, nor can it ad- 
vance the simplicity of the gospel. * * * 
I write this to you with a view that you 
might use your official influence to put an 
end to what must, to say the least, divide a 
people whose strength and influence here 
and in Canada rest in union. * * * M 
only motive for writing this is, if possible, 
to put a stop to th® evil of splitting up a 
newly converted and inexperienced people, 
who ought to be !ed to Christ alone, and to 
him only, and not have their minds distracted 
with little differences and non-essentials, 
which will divide unhappily brethren who 
should be united.” 

Such were the sentiments of the gentle- 
man last March. Will it not astonish the 
Christian public when they learn that this 
very gentleman, in three months from that 
date, wrote a letter to this people, in which 
he advised them to form another denomina- 
tion, and that now he has been instrumental 
in sending his agents on the ground, and 
producing the very division which he says 
in his letter in March, no one has a right to 
do, and that it cannot minister to the fur- 
therance of the gospel? Does he expect to 
advance the simplicity of the gospel of 
Christ? He expressly declares that such a 
course will not, and yet he is now dividing 
a people, (as he says,) ‘‘ whose strength and 
influence, here and in Canada, rest in 
union,” and “who ought to be led to Christ 
alone, and not have their minds distracted 
with non-essentials, which will unhappily 
divide brethren who should be united.” 


I did not take my pen to go into this matter 


thoroughly, but to just give you the present 
state of things in the Colony. You may 
hear from me again upon this point. 

The Episcopalians sent on a minister 
here who laboured in the various settle- 
ments, and then returned home, but is ex- 
pected back this week. They have taken 
up parties from whom we had withdrawn 
our confidence and taken away their com- 
missions, and used them to produce division 
and discord. ‘Phese are going from house 
to house, declaring to this poor people that 
the Episcopal is the only true Church. At 


) Kankakee-we have built for this people the 


best church edifice in the city, which will 


more than accommodate all who have left 
the Roman Church. Now there are two par- 
ties. Those who follow the Episodailans 
worship in a private house or school-house. 
a have gone back to Rome, seeing the 
war between the two parties. These two 
parties will not worship together. They are 
quarrelling among themselves about their 
non-essentials, concerning which the gentle- 
man says they ought not to have their minds 
distracted. Rome loukson and laughs, and 
well she may. At these out-stations, where 
there were quite a number of families who had 
left the Church of Rome, the same distract- 
ing influences have been brought to bear, 
and the same troubles exist. Many have 
returned to the Romish body. The others 
are divided, and are so hostile, one to the 
other, that they will not attend each other’s 
meetings. The consequence is, there is no 
inducement for either denomination to build 
chapels for them. Prior to this~division 
we had all our arrangements made to erect 
small chapels at each out-station for the 
French converts. We now see no encour- 
agement to do so. The few are divided, 
and their feelings are greatly embittered 
one towards the other. It is the saddest 
spectacle that [ have ever witnessed. A 
work which a few months ago promised the 
happiest results, by this unhappy sectarian 
sptrit and intrusion, if not already blighted 
for ever, is for the present, in its progres- 
sive aspect, at an end. What a disgrace! 
Who shall bear the responsibility? We 
have always said, and still say it, “If this 
poce™ wish to unite with the Episcopal 

ody, we will not object.” We have told 
the people so repeatedly; but we have und 
still do protest against a division—against 
proselytism. The people had unanimously 
united with the Presbyterian body. No 
denomination has a right to come into these 
congregations and produce division and dis- 
cord. 

At St. Anne they have not been able to 
effect much as yet. The Episcopal parties 
have been there in person to organize an 
Episcopal church. They are leaving no 
stone unturned. Every possible influence 
has been brought to bear to take the enter- 
prise out of our hands. Mr. Chiniquy sta- 
ted before our Committee that Dr. 
had offered to raise $200,000 if the colony 
would become Episcopal. The man who 
translated Dr. H ’3 speech, when he 
came to organize, said that Dr. H had 
promised to relieve all their temporal ne- 
cessities. Not understanding the French, 
I do not testify to this; but Mr. Monod 
and Mr. Morell, our minister at Kankakee, 
and other parties have certified to this state- 
ment. Whether such moneyed promises 
have been made or not, many of the people 
are under the impression that if they will 
unite with the Episcopal body they will get 
more help. They have succeeded, however, 
in gaining only a few to their ranks at St. 
Anne. [I am sure that if the Episcopal 
friends in general understood the actual 
state of things they would not either coun- 
tenance or aid ‘in the movement. 
every reason to believe that Episcopal pas- 
tors in New York have been misled by 
the statements of unreliable men. We 
would say that if parties in New York who 
are interested and aiding, as I understand, 
will visit the field, spend two or three 
weeks, and investigate the actual state of 
things, and the causes of a division of feel- 
ing, and then say that it is their duty to 
go forward, I will not lift my voice against 
them. 

The parties who came here only spent a 
few hours, and therefore could not learn 
the actual state of things. I besought Dr. 
H to remain a week, and look at 
things as they were, before he took any 
decided steps. He would not doso. He 
could not form a correct opinion of the 
actual state of things from his short stay. 
I think the npr in New York have 
? 


acted upon impressions which they will 
find to be incorrect, so far as I can learn. 
I am quite confident that they have relied 
upon statements made by a man who was 
sent away by the young men of the school, 
and also the Directors, for gross tmmorali- 
ties. We would say to them, Come and 
see for yourselves. The present course is 
doing immense injury to thé cause of Christ, 
and will, to a great extent, destroy the 
good work already commenced. 

The Baptist Church has also commenced 
these proselyting labours. The colporteur 
who was here last winter, and who, after 


his return to Canada, sent back hundreds 


of proselyting tracts, has returned. I un- 
derstand another has come on the field, 
and now, as I learn, they are going from 
house to house giving out a little -card 
containing references to passages on the 
mode of baptism. The poor people are 
bewildered. They know not what to do, 
or where to turn, and if many, who are not 
yet truly converted, do not either turn 
back to Rome or become infidels it will be 
a marvel. What a spectacle! If this 
work is destroyed who will bear the respon- 
sibility? Doubtless these Baptists are con- 
scientious in the belief that this people 
cannot go to heaven unless they take the 
water passage, and therefore they must try 
to save them. The [piscopalians also doubt- 
less believe that all will be lost unless they 
come to the only true Church, and there- 
fore they must send their missionaries here. 
There are plenty of other fields where all 
their labour is demanded. Are not the 
souls of other Frenchmen as precious as 
these? Why is it that all these parties 
must concentrate their men at this point, 


‘and labour to break up and destroy a Pres- 


byterian church? Can you tell me why? 
Suppose the Presbyterian Church should 
send several missionaries into an Kpiscopal 
or Baptist church, to break up, divide, 
and destroy the people, what would be 
thought of them? What a sad spectacle! 
You may expect to hear from me again. 


Yours in Clirist, 
M. W. STAPLes. 
For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


A committee of the Presbytery of Bed- 
ford met in Greenburg Presbyterian church 
on Thursday, Ist inst. for the purpose of 
installing the Rev. W. Mickle, late of Mo- 
bile, Alabama, as their pastor. The Rev. 
George F. Goodhue of Southeast, the Mod- 


erator of Presbytery, presided; the Rev. A. 


L. Lindsley of South Salem preached an 
admirable and appropriate sermon from 
Luke ix. 60—‘‘Go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God;” Mr. Lindsley gave the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. William 
Paterson of Poundridge that to the people. 

The church of Greenburg, Dobb’s Ferry, 
is beautiful for situation. It is on the 
banks of the noble Hudson, some twenty- 
two miles from New York city. Around it 
and adjacent are some of the handsome re- 
sidences of our merchant princes. Some 
ehoice situations for desirable abodes are 
still available. Our denomination have not 
paid the attention to its own interests along 
the Hudson that it ought. In the populous 
town of Yonkers we have no church, while 
our people, soine of them possessing large 
wealth and much influence, are building up 
the churches of other denominations. 

At Hastings, less than two miles below 
Dobb’s Ferry, half of the Dutch Reformed 
church are Presbyterians. At Irvington, 
little more than a mile and a half above 
this point, the New-school church derives a 
large portion of its support, it is said, from 
our denomination. In Tarrytown, with a 


large and increasing population, no Presby- 


terian church of any kind exists. Should 
we not in two of these places ‘‘arise and 
build ?” 

We understand that the installation in 
Dobb’s Ferry has been of the most pleasant 
kind. During Mr. Mickle’s ministry of the 
last three months the attendance in the 
church has been greatly increased, and a 
much larger building is already needed to 
contain the people. May the Chief Shep- 
herd guide them, and the Holy Spirit in 
his quickening influences descend on them. 


We have | 


— 


to learn the whereabouts of Garibaldi and the 


November 10, 1860. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE oF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Interest in Italian Affairs—Count Cavour~ 
The Question Virtually Settled—The Em- 
press’s A ffliction— American Chapel—A Forth- 
coming Work—A Distinguished American 
Lady. 

| | Paris, October 16, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors—The absorbing topic among 
both citizens and strangers in Paris, for 
months past has been the condition and pros- 
pects of Italy. Gulignani’s Messenger, the 
daily oracle of English and Americans, is 
seized with avidity every morning in the Salle- 
a-Mangé of our hotel, and whoever first gets it 
is regarded as having drawn a prize. Ordina- 
rily the eyes of the fortunate possessor would 
be turned to the “Stranger’s Diary,” to learn 
what galleries, palaces, gardens, and other 
public resorts are open for that particular day; 
or to the column after column of editorials ex- 
tracted from the London journals, or to the 
finger-length of American news. But now 
the first look is at the telegraphic despatches, 

Pope, the movements of Victor Emmanuel, and 

the latest diplomatic measures of Cavour. 

Whether or not the occupants of our various 
little breakfast tables have broken silence be- 
fore, when the Italian news comes out, there 

is an end of the reserve, and a full and free 

talk, in which all more or less engage. 

The sympathy with Garibaldi, not only in 
England and France, but throughout central 
Europe, is general and profound. No fear 
needs be entertained that the French army of 
occupation will give itself the trouble to resist 
the onward march of the conquering hero. It. , 
will only interfere as far as may be necessary % 
to check and regulate his impetuosity, and re- } 
strain him from carrying out the schemes of 
bad advisors, It is generally understood here 
that the Emperor and Victor Emmanuel are 
fully en rapport as to the disposition to be 
made of Italian affairs. In addition to politi- 
cal affinities and personal friendship, the fact 
that Princo Napoleon is the son-in-law of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, creates a family tie, and 
strengthens the bond of union. The French 
Emperor will make good his word to preserve 
to the Pope his spiritual powers, but beyond 
that he certainly will not concern himeelf. 
The Pontifical temporal prerogative has had 
its day, and whether or not the Sardinian 
monarch removes his court to Rome, nobody 
here doubts that he is to be King of Italy. 

After all, this great revolution, so full of 
promise not only for the political interests of 
Italy, but for the spread of the gospel there, is 
to be attributed, probably, quite as much to 
the statesmanship of Count Cavour as to the 
heroism and valoyr of Garibaldi. 

A gentleman, whose name is well known in 
America, and a very competent judge, who is 
personally acquainted with Cavour, tells me 
that he considers him the. first statesman in 
Europe. He has large and liberal views, the 
most minute acquaintance with the affuirs of 
every government in Europe, and such extra- 
ordinary perspicacity that he seems to see 
through a subject instantly, almost as by in- 
tuition. Victor Emmanuel is regarded as a 
good soldier, but nothing more; it is Cavour 
who is the moving spring in all the great 
measures which have at last lifted the incubus 
from long-oppressed Italy. Hence the disap- 
pointment and dismay occasioned a few weeks 
since by the news that Garibaldi, under the 
instigation of Mazzini and his allies, had be- 
come irreconcileably hostile to Cavour. This © 
portentous cloud having now happily passed 
over, the skies are again clear, and the friends of 
Italy breathe freely. As for Rome itself, there 
is no revolution to be effected. The hearts of 
the people are thoroughly with the conqueror 
of Naples, and the ruling powers of Sardinia, 
and there remains no alternative to the Pope 
but to take what he can get, and to content 
himself with his Leadship over the effete old 
Romish hierarvhy. 

Things in Paris are very quiet just now. 
Since the death of the Empress’s sister, the 
Duchess of Alva, the imperial family have re- |. 
mained at their suburban palace of St. Cloud, 
and have not been seen in the city. At the 
time the Duchess died, the Empress was in the 
midst of the grand fetes given at Algiers, in 
honour of the Imperial visit. But in order not 
to interfere with the festivities, her Majesty 
was not informed of the death, and was in the 
full tide of the Algerian gaieties at the very 
moment her sister was lying a corpse in Paris, 
She is said to have been very much overcome, 
when, on again reaching the French shores, 
the news was broken to her, all the more, 
perhaps, from the fact that she had just been 
engaged in dazzling frivolities, whilst her poor 
old mother was weeping over the bier of 
death. 

I referred, in a short note, a week or two 
since, to the present condition and prospects 
of the American Chapel here. I am happy to 
say that the aspect of things is still more en- 
couraging as the season advances. The con- 
gregations on Sabbath morning fill the house, 
and are as respectful, attentive, and apparently 
devout as one of our own congregations at 
home. Mr. Faulkner, the American Minister, 
and his family are regular attendants, and in 
addition to the resident families who make up 
the settled part of the congregation, every’ 
Sunday brings a new set of American faces, 
The chapel has now become so well known 
that a considerable portion of church-going 
Americans at once seek it out, and are happy 
to enjoy the privilege of worshipping with 
their fellow-countrymen. Many are the greet- 
ings, too, between old friends at the close of 
the services, who have not known of each 
other’s absence from America until their meet- 
ing in this house of God. I fear, however, 
that the worthy chaplain and his assistant 
will have to bear an undue proportion of 
the expense of os Doping these services; for 
the income of the church is comparatively 
small, and the cost of living here has doubled 
since the accession of the present Emperor, 
and is now much greater than even in New 
York. Think, for instance, of sixteen or eigh- 
teen hundred dollars a year for the rent of a 
very modest house, and of nearly fifty cents 
for a pound of beef! It will not be creditable 
to our fellow-countrymen if those who labour 
faithfully for their spiritual good in this capi- 
tal where they are so much in need of religious 
and moral influences, should havégo pay a 
large sum per annum out of their own pockets 
to support the enterprise: 

It may be already known to some of the 
readers of the Presbyterian that the Rev. Dr. 
McClintock, the pastor of the American Cha- 
pel, is engaged in preparing a Theological 
Dictionary, which, I may say, from having 
seen some of the proof-sheets, will supply a 
desideratum, and prove a most valuable con- 
tribution to our theological literature, It has 
already cost a large amount of money, and an 
immense amount of patient research and la- 
bour. So far as I have been able to see, it is 
impartial, thorough, very comprehensive in ite 
plan, and will comprise the cream of every 
thing that has gone before of its kind, and 
much more besides. It is publishing by the 
Harpers, and will make two super-royal octa-— 
vos, and [ hope will find a sale commensurate 
with its undoubted merits. 

Among the guests at present at our hotel 
is Madame Bonaparte of Baltimore, (née Pat- 
terson) who, as is well known, was married to 
Jerome Bonaparte, the old Prince lately buried 
here with so much funereal pomp by his Im- 
perial relative. Though far on in the evening 
of life, this venerable lady still retains the 
freshness and yigour of mind for which she 
has been almost as much distinguished as she 
was for her beauty in her younger days. The 
first Napoleon allowed her a pension of one 
thousand dollars a month, after disgracefally 
requiring her husband to separate from her. 

I do not know whether the present Emperor 

will carry out the intentions of his uncle, but 

one would think that some such provision 
would be the least compensatign due from that 
family to one whom they have so grievously in- — 
jured. The grandson of Madame Bonaparte, 
who is a captain in the French army, is a fine 
looking young officer, and stands high in the 
estimation of his comrades. He fought with 
distinguished gallantry both in the Crimean 
and Italian wars. 


Yours, &c. 
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November 10, 1860. 


From. Our London Correspondent. 


London, October 18,.1860. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE MEETING AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Messrs. Editors—London life for some time has 
been entirely divested of its usual exciting charac- 
ters. Queen, Court, and Parliament have been 
scattered over the world. Even the Law has fur- 
nished no items worth recording, and with the ex- 
ception of a few atrocious murders, the local events 
have been of the most common-place description. 
In religious affairs all seems equally quiescent. 
The Evangelical Alliance is to have a great gather- 
ing at Nottingham next week, when many impor- 
tant matters will come under review, embracing 
valuable interests; for this association is by no 
means 80 inactive as many people imagine. The 
part they have taken in all matters connected with 
religious liberty, both in this country and on the 
Continent, has given the Alliance a name and an 
influence of the widest kind in a certain line of 
things. The release of the Madiai, the progress of 
opinion in Germany, the relaxation of persecuting 
laws in Sweden, and the amelioration of Mahomme- 
dan legislation in Turkey as affecting Christians, 
with other equally praiseworthy results, owe much 
to the benevolence and the vigilance of the Alli- 


ance. The Jew boy Mortara, stolen by Popish 


priests from his mother's arms, under pretence that 
he had been baptized by an ignorant nursery girl, 
has been diligently inquired after, and great influ- 
ence has been used on the part of this Society for 
the purpose of restoring him to his parents. In 
this effort communications of the kindest descrip- 
tion have passed between the Council and the 
Jewish community in London, and great exertions 
have arisen out of their joint resolutions... Though 
hitherto all has been in vain, the zeal and benevo- 
lence thus displayed in the cause of outraged hu- 


' manity, are likely to be at length rewarded by the 


resolution just expresssd by Count Cavour in his 
reply to‘a new application lately made to him, to 
the effect that nothing shall be wanting on bis part 
to secure the restoration of the missing boy. Grant- 
ing all that has been said against the do-nothing 


character of the Alliance in questions purely reli- | 


gious, there is enough in sach results as these to 
vindicate its usefulness, and there can be no doubt 
that the constant testimony borne by it to the one- 
ness of the body of Christ is gradually leavening 
the society of England with a charity which, alas! 
has hitherto been but little cultivated. The coming 
meeting at Nottingham will be an interesting and 
important occasion. | 


ENGLAND FOLLOWING THE PRINCE OF WALES IN 
AMERICA. 

We have all been greatly interested in the re- 

ception of our young Prince in America. There is 
a good picture in this week’s Punch, in which that 

worthy is represented introducing the bashful heir 


_of the British throne to a very graceful beauty, with 


these words:—* Here, my boy! your cousin Colum- 
bia; you won't find such another partner in a 
hurry!” Iam sure your readerg will find in all 
our newspapers expression given to the kind feel- 
ing with which the British public acknowledge the 
singular hospitality shown on your side of the great 
sea that divides us, tothe Prince of Wales. The 
opinion is general that it has been a judicious step 
to give him this opportunity of seeing the world, 
and fitting himself for the lofty destiny that proba- 
bly awaits him. We do not need in this country a 
monarch of transcendent genius; nor would we 
desire such a one on the British throne. Too much 
talent may be more dangerous than too little. But 
we want a monarch who can sympathize with the 
people; who can understand their character, and 
who will gladly identify his interests with theirs. 
Nothing seems more likely to lead to this result, in 
our young Prince, than permission to mingle freely 
with all classes, and to observe with his own eyes 
the way in which ordinary people live. His visit 
to America will be impressed upon his memory 
and his heart, and we may hope that the kindly 
sentiments so freely expressed on this occasion by 
both parties, will cement the two kindred nations 
in bonds of unity which will secure their mutual 
aid and co operation should the liberties of either 
be invaded. Last night the Queen of England re- 
turned, after a maternal visit to her daughter in 
Prussia, and the nation expect that before the pre- 
sent month yields to the still gloomier November, 
your visitor will have been wafted across the At- 
Jantic, and reunited to the family circle at Windsor 


or Balmoral. 


DEATH OF ONE OF BRITAIN'S DISTINGUISHED WAR- 
RIORS. 


One of our greatest military heroes has just 
passed from the scene. Sir Harry Smith was born 
in 1788, and entered the army at a time when 
wars were universal among the European nations. 
He served from 1805 in the Peninsular as an officer 
in the Rifle Brigade, and gained the honour of a 
C. B. at Waterloo,ten years later. For his services 
at Maharajpore he was made K.C.B. He com- 
manded a division in the army of the Sutlej, and 
in 1845 distinguished himself at Ferogeshah and 
Moodke, and later still at the battle of Sabraon. 
His next exploits were those of the Kaffir War, 
where he showed all the qualities of an experi- 
enced commander, for which he received the re- 
ward of being shamefully superseded by the gov- 
ernment, but idolized by the public. There never 
was a British officer whose career was more marked 
by active service and stirring adventure, and the 
country begins to aék, now that it is impossible to 
retrieve the error or to redress the injustice, what 
rewards have been heaped on this able and self- 
sacrificing public servant? While fox-hunting, 
toad-eating country gentlemen by the dozen have 
been lifted to the peerage, in a spirit of homage 
to wealth or of gratitude for election services, Sir 
Harry Smith has never received more than a baro- 
netcy in rank, and a few useless decorations. The 


country is disgusted with its own thoughtlessness . 


and ingratitude, and expresses itself weary of the 
system which is capable of so little discrimination. 
We can only hope, as we believe, that in this 
respect we are gradually mending. 


EVANGELIZATION IN EDINBURGH. 


Writing from Edinburgh last week, I mentioned 
the movement there for the purpose of enlisting 
the energy which has been awakened by the re- 
vival in a great Evangelistic work in the streets 
and lanes of that city. Arrangements it seems 


have been since made for having, in addition to 


the usual meetings, special meetings every night 


this week in the Free Assembly Hall, and in 


Knox’s Church, Canongate. A great effort is to 
be made for reaching the lower parts of town, 
so as to get the people out to the meeti Mr. 
Radcliffe, who has been so zealously co-operating 
with Mr. Brownlow North in the work of preach- 
ing, is expected to take a prominent part in this 
effort. We are now looking anxiously for the fruit 
of all this religious excitement. Statistics hitherto 
have not given a very favourable view of the 
morals ot the Scottish people, as compared with 
their neighbours, and making every ailowance for 
defects in the mode of making up returns, we are 
obliged to adit that the professions and the intel- 
ligence of Scotland give to strangers too high an 
opinion of the character of the people. We must 
now hope, and we may surely expect that a great 
change will become generally apparent. The 
amount of bastardy—especially in rural districts— 
is certainly disgraceful. Drunkenness, too, is very. 
frequent, and the power of Divine grace which 
has been hailed so gladly, as bringing multitudes 
with tears of penitence to the cross, will give new 
demonstrations, (and of a kind which the world 
cannot dispute) when the records of the law 
courts and police offices show a marked diminution 
of cases coming under such categories. Time has 
hardly yet been given for testing such results in 
Scotland, but in Ireland the following gratifying 
statement, which I quote ‘from a newspaper pub- 
lished in Belfast, shows how powerful and perma- 
nent have been the effects flowing from that mar- 
vellous display of Divine grace of which last year 
we heard so much: 

« An extensive distiller in the north of Ireland 
has given us some interesting information with 
respect to the effect of the revival movement on 
the spirit trade. He mentions that, some time ago, 
there were no less than twenty two public houses 
in Bushmills—that that number has been reduced 
to eight—and that these eight shops put! together 
have not now as large a trade as any one of the 
twenty-two duriug former years. Referring to the 
effect of the revival movement on his own trade, 
he mentioned it was so serious that, if he had not 
made extensive sales in England, on the Conti- 
nent, and in America, the business of his establish- 
ment must have been brought to a close. A 
wholesale merchant in Coleraine had stated to him 
that it was customary, in former years, for farmers 
to send into town for two, three, or five gallons of 
whiskey, in order to celebrate at this season the 
harvest home; but this year he had not received a 
single order from this class of his former customers; 
and that for every ten gallons he sold before the 
commencement of the revival movement in 1859, 
he did not dispose of one gallon at present. Re- 
ferring to a particular street, he remarked that, as 
an evidence of the influence of the work, one pub- 
lican had closed bis shop, believing that the traflie 
was demoralizing; and yet that person at one 
period sold more spirits than any ten of the trade 
in the locality. These statements convey their own 
moral.” 

From what I have heard of the drinking customs 
in Scotland, I have some reason to believe that a 
similar process is going on there. “The social 
evil” has also attracted public notice in such quar- 
ters that we may hope every effurt will be made 
to remove temptations out of the way of the young, 
while the purifying influence of religion, felt and 
acted on, will establish a tone of feeling and of 
principle, which will,-it is to be hoped and believed, 
arrest the evil, and restore society to a condition of 
moral health. 


PRESBYTERY. 


There is at present a great deadness in the reli- 
gious state of London. ‘I'he prayer-meetings have 
generally been discontinued during autumn, and 


are not yet resumed. Ministers are ouly returning 
from their vacation, and it will take a week or two 
to settle into the working order of busy winter. 
The Presbytery of London, in a small way, have, 
notwithstanding, found their bands full of very 
pleasing work. Last week two new charges were, 
for the first time, made happy by the settlement of 
ministers of their own choice. Next week the 
Presbytery will ordain another under similar cir- 
cumstances; and several other such settlements 
may be expected shortly. Dr. Hamilton's church, 
which was built for the Rev. Edward Irving about 
thirty-five years ago, has just undergone a thorough 
repair and renovation, and was re-opened yester- 
day with sermons by Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, in 
the afternoon, and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel 
in the evening. The crowds who attended were 
immense, and many, I believe, failed to obtain 
places. I regret to say that our College is not so 
well furnished with students as usual. There 
seems to be some unfortunate lull in the breeze of 
Divine grace, by which young men are prompted 
to become candidates for the office of the ministry. 
This is not the case in Scotland or in Ireland; and 
we must hope and pray that what has operated in 
these countries so favourably will also soon come 
down in blessings upon us also. 3 
THE WEATHER AND MARKETS. 

The weather has been very stormy, and wher- 
ever the harvest is still ungathered, the prospect 
must be hopeless. However, such localities are 
now exceptional. Bread keeps moderate in price. 
Meat is, and will continue to be dear. Trade 
seems to continue brisk, and the country pros. 
perous. D. G 


SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC. 


The Synod of the Pacific met at Stockton, 
California, October 2d. The attendance 
was very full. After the usual opening 
services of the evening session, the question 
of the introduction of the Bible into the 

ublic schools, per force of State law, was 

rought up in the Synod, in the form of a 
resolution, offered by the Rev. Dr. Ander- 
son, of San Francisco. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, in the course of which the 
Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott, of San Francisco, 
delivered a speech opposing the resolution, 
and to which Dr. Anderson and others re- 
plied. The vote was finally taken upon the 
resolution, which declared it as the opinion 
of the Synod that the Bible should be intro- 
duced by law into the public schools. The 
resolution was adopted by ten ayes to five 
noes. The Rev. Dr. Scott, and the Rev. 
Dr. Woodbridge, of Benicia, entered their 
protests against the decision of the Synod. 


Geclesiastical Record. 

The Rev. John B. Strain has received and 
accepted a call to the Little Valley church. 
Correspondents will please note the change in 
his post office address, which is from Millers- 
town, Pennsylvania, to Lewistown, Pa. 

The Rev. James L. Mackey, of the Corisco 
Mission, Western Africa, wishes correspond- 
ents to address him during the winter at No. 
919 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Foreign Items. 


SPANISH PROTESTANTS IN ALGIERS.— 
The Rev. James Lowitz of Algiers writes, 
under date of September 10, as follows: 
It may be interesting to notice something 
about the little infant Spanish congregation, 
assembled in the French Protestant temple 
here, to partake, for the first time, of the 
Lord’s Supper. Almost every body was 
busily engaged in preparing for the recep- 
tion of the French Emperor, but a goodly 
number of Spanish Protestants, of both 
sexes, who formerly belonged to the Romish 
Church, were seriously occupied in prepar- 
ing to receive the symbols of the sacrifice 
and death of Christ. Last Lord’s day, 
after divine service, performed by the 
Rey. T. Coyne, the French Protestant pas- 
tor, the Lord’s Supper was administered, 
and.the little Spanish Christian band, who 
but a short time ago emerged from super- 
stition, approached the Lord’s table with 
great reverence and devotion. 


MonuMENT TO BisHor Hoorer.—A 
monument is to be e d at Gloucester, 
England, to Bishop Hooper, near the spot 
where he was burnt. An iron chain and 
the remains of a post were discovered by 
some workmen while digging on the spot 
some time since. 


A MoHAMMEDAN Warzior’s EsTIMATE 
oF Preace.—Some of the Madrid journals 
publish a letter addressed by the ex-HKmir, 
Abd-el-Kader, to a Spaniard of his acquain- 
tance, in which he expresses thanks for the 
sympathy manifested for him by the Span- 
ish press. Among other things, he says 
that “from the profound experience he has 
acquired in the course of years, he perceives 
that nothing in this world is equal to com- 
plete tranquillity;” that ‘‘the possession of 
power is a torment, and that whoever ac- 
cepts it will have to repent at the Last- 
Judgment;” that “it is like a wax candle, 
because it consumes itself while lighting 
others.”’ 


RomAN Roman Catho- 
lic Tablet gives the following extract from 
a letter from Rome:—‘‘The loveliness of 
all in and about Rome, especially at this 
season, makes one’s heart sicken yet more 
at the contrast between God’s works and 
‘the letting loose of the fiendish, hellish pas- 
sions of man. I certainly never heard of a 
more atrocious act than that done by the 
Revolutionary volunteers under Masi at Or- 
vieto. They entered the Jesuits’ house, 
and shut up every inmate in a separate 
room, ordering them to ‘spogliarsi’ (strip). 
They then went to each room and discharged 
a pistol or gun—in the air—but giving all 
the rest to suppose that every shot had des- 
patched one of their brothers. Is this re- 


. fined malice enough for the refined nine- 


teenth century?” The Tablet omits to 
contrast the above atrocious act with those 
committed at Perugia, where the Pontifical 
troops actually did what these volunteers 
only pretended to do. 


AvusTRIAN FEAR OF GARIBALDI—A 
TISMAL INCIDENT.—A peasant near Oeden- 
burg, in Hungary, having been presented by 
his wife with a fine boy, gave in at the baptism 
the name of Garibaldi, as the future appella- 
tion of his son. The priest looked aghast, 
and remonstrated for such-a dreadful act of 
high treason. ‘ High treason!’ quoth the 
unconscious offender, “when I hear every 
body talking now-a-days in praise of him? 
I don’t myself know who he is, but I am 
sure that he must be little less than a saint.”’ 
The priest having enlightened the intending 
criminal as to the magnitude of his trans- 
gression, the latter withdrew the diabolical 
name in favour of Francis Joseph. 


CoMBUSTION BY Friction DuriInG THE 
LaTE StorM.—The Perthshire (Scotland) 
Advertiser states a curious instance of com- 
bustion by friction at Balthayock. An old 
and partly decayed tree there creaked and 
groaned in the blast for several hours, and 
then burst into flame, to the imminent dan- 
ger of a neighbouring stackyard. Happily, 


age. 

Hiow To Cure THE INTERMINABLE 
TAUK IN PARLIAMENT.—Lord Enfield, in 
addressing an ugricultural association in 
Middlesex, England, recommended the re- 
porters not to report the irrelevant talkers 
in Parliament, as the only way by which to 
cure twaddling and the obstruction of busi- 
ness in Parliament. [A good rule this for 
our American Congress. ] 


FiInDING TREASURE IN FRANCE.—As a 
number of men were about a month ago 
engaged in demolishing one of the houses 
in the Rue Basse-du-Rampart, five of them, 
Germans, were seen by the others to rush 
to a chimney-piece and make a scramble; 
shortly after two, without asking for the 
pay due to them, went away; and a little 
ater a third asked for his money, and said 
that he must leave, as his wife was ill. 
These circumstances excited suspicion, and 
the employer of the men, having questioned 


{ one of the Germans, learned that in pulling 


the fire was extinguished without any dam- , 


© 


down the chimney-piece some leaden boxes 
had been found in a recess, and that those 
boxes were filled with gold coin to the 
amount of about 6000 francs; also that the 
five men had appropriated the money to 
their own use. On that the three who re- 
mained were arrested; as to the other two, 
it turned out that they had left for their 
own country by railway. 


A Bopy DIscovERED UNDER AN ALTAR. 
—Underneath the altar of the Virgin in 
the Romish Church in the village of Bou- 
logne, now under repair, there has been 
found the body of a young girl of fourteen, 
who mysteriously disappeared three years 
ago, shortly after having been to her first 
confession. She is said to have been very 
beautiful, and precociously developed. 


TERRIBLE CALAMITY.—A terrible ca- 
Jamity happened at San Lozerno on the 10th 
ult. While the Peruvian frigate Callao 


was going on the dry-dock for repairs, with 


a large number of persons on board, the 


dock gave way under the enormous weight, . 


causing the vessel to pitch over on her star- 
board beam, when the masts snapped, and 
the ports being opened she filled rapidly 
with water. Of the crowds below, few could 
do aught but scream. It is supposed that 
one hundred and fifty lives have been lost, 
besides a large number who have been 
wounded. The Callao was a 44 gun frigate, 
and is said to be a total loss. The occur- 
rence may have an important political effect, 
as General Castilla was suspected of design- 
ing to wage war against Ecuador. 


DAGUERREOTYPE BY LIGHTNING.—On 
the 16th of August last, a flash of light- 
ning struck a windmill at Lappion, in 
France, in which there was a female, who 
was killed by the electric fluid, and on 
whose body there was left the, picture of a 
neighbouring tree, with all its branches and 
leaves complete. This singular tatooing 
was seen and attested by medical examiners 
and the municipal authorities of the place. 


Census or Spatn.—The new census 
taken in Spain gives the population of that 
country as 15,464,000. The area of Spain 
being 194,782 square miles, gives a density 
of seventy-nine to the square mile, or about 
one-third that of Great Britain. Madrid, 
with 281,170 inhabitants, is the only city 
of 200,000. 


DEATHS FROM A Potsonous Fiy.—The 
Prussian Gazette states that in the south of 
Russia, and in the province of Kiew, more 
than 400 persons have already lost their 
lives from_the sting of a venomous fly, 
which has come from Asia. | 

ANOTHER FIENGINEERING Discovery.— 
Letters from Paris state that a discovery has 
just been made by a poor priest of Vie Fe- 


senzac, which is likely to throw a new ele- 


ment into the science of engineering, both 
civil and military. The new invention 


consists in a portable apparatus, whereby 


bridges can be thrown over rivers or ravines 
with the shortest possible delay. 


Gavazzt AT Napies.—Father Gavazzi 


‘preached the other day in the square of 


San Francisco di Paolo, Naples, to an im- 
mense concourse of people, and renewed 
his exhortations to liberality on behalf of 
the wounded. The earnestness of the ora- 
tor communicated itself as if by magic to 
his audience, and contributions of every 
sort poured in from all quarters—money in 
great quantities, sheets, shirts, sugar, le- 
mons, oranges, were brought in. At last 
one person threw down his own handker- 
chief; his example was followed by all 
present; and in a few seconds a mountain 
ef handkerchiefs was formed in the square. 


ANOTHER LITERARY DEFENDER OF SPI- 
RITUALISM.—Mr. W. Howitt has sent to a 
London contemporary a long defence of 
Spiritualism against the attacks made upon 
that singular movement by Blackwood. A 
¢raze appears to have settled down upon 
many of our literary men, leading them to 
believe all manner of absurdities. 


‘THe Executions In Syrra.—The num- 
ber.of persons who have suffered punish- 
ment\in’ Damascus up to the present date 
is 70 hanged,A15 shot, 147 sentenced to 
hard labour for life, 248 banished, 186 sen- 
tenced to hard labour for a term, making a 
total of 766, besides 83 condemned to death 
by default, liable to be killed without 
further trial, and those who are in prison. 


AN ENLIGHTENED TRAVELLER.—A few 
of our cquntrymen have been taking ad- 
vantage of the temporary security, and have 
been lionizing the Eternal City even ip the 
hot months. Imagine one of our ‘‘monkeys 
who have seen the world” writing thence 


to a friend at home, as thus:—* You will, 


perhaps, be surprised to learn that there is 
a Coliseum here as well as in London; but 
it’s not in such good repair !”—WHereford 
Journal. 


ScreNceE.—The photographs of the eclipse 
of July 18, taken by Father Secchi, at 
Rome, are found to correspond in all the 
essential details with those taken by Mr. 
Warren De la Rue, which appeared in the 
Illustrated London News of August 25, 
with an interesting letter by that eminent 
astronomer and chemist. This would ap- 
pear to settle the dispute pending amongst 
astronomers as to the reality of the phe- 
nomena of the corona, protuberances, Xc., 
as it seems impossible to photograph the 
effects of diffraction identical at points dis- 
tant nine minutes of time. The shooting 
stars observed at Rome in August, by Fa- 
ther Secchi, attained their maximum on 
August 10, when 124 were seen. The 
number on the 9th was 50, and on the 11th 
25 only. The months of August and No- 
vember are remarkable fur the abundance 
of these meteors. 


Goop News ror Doas —A. refuge or 
home for lost and starved dogs is now being 
built at Islington, and the Secretary to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is announced to receive subscrip- 
tions to effect this object, until the canine 
home is fully established. Whether the 
establishing of a canine asylum for all the 
half-starved and mongrel-bred dogs which 
infest the streets of the metropolis will effect 
much good may be questionable; but the 
appointment of a canine hangman would be 
of greater service to the public than the fos- 
tering and feeding all the strayed and half- 
starved dogs which will become eligible for 
this new dog depository.— London Adv. 


Tue Danomey Massacre.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter dated “ Cape 
Coast Castle, Gold Coast, September 16.— 
The atrocities at Dahomey have far exceeded 
the report of which you are aware. Thou- 
sands have been sacrificed. Latterly came 
a steamer on that coast and shipped off 
fifteen hundred slaves. A man-of-war, being 


on the spot, saw the vessel, but suspected 


nothing of her design. We hear that 
English people, and other Europeans, have 
been imprisoned there - most probably from 
refusing to witness the human sacrifice, or 
to take part in the rites of diabolical super- 
stition. 
proper quarter.” 


Count Cavour AND THE CHILD Mor- 
TARA.— The Secretary of the Universal 
Israelitish Alliance has received the follow- 
ing letter from Count Cavour:— Jurin, 
October 3, 1860.—Sir—I have received 
the letter which you have addressed to me 
in the name of the Society of the, Univer- 
sal Israelitish Alliance, soliciting the aid of 
the King’s Government in the steps which 
the father of the young Mortara is taking 
in order to recover his child from the con- 
vent in which he is at present retained. 
Persuaded of the justice of M. Mortara’s 
demands, I have the honour to assure you, 
Sir, that the King’s Government will do all 
in its power that this child, in whom the 
public opinion of Europe is so strongly in- 
terested, may be restored to his family. Be 
good enough, I beg of you, to acquaint the 
members of the Jewish Society of these in- 
tentions of the Government of the King, 
and receive, &c.—CAvVouR.” 


Pray let this be known in the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Items. 


Tae ScupDER Famity.—The sons of the 
late Rev. John Scudder are seven in number, 
all missionaries under the care of the For- 
eign Board of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
Their names are Henry, Joseph, William, 
Ezekiel, Jared, Silas, and John. They are 
all attached to the North Arcot Mission, 
(founded by their father,) and associated 
with them there are the Rev. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, brother-in-law of Joseph, and the Rev. 
Mr. Mayon, with native helpers. It is not 
likely that ever before in the history of the 
Christian Church there has been another 
evidence of family devotion to the mission- 
ary work like this. | 


Nortu Henry 
M. Robert, of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Engineering and Drawing in the 
North Carolina Military Institute. Lieu- 
tenant Robert is a native of South Carolina, 
and was graduated with the second honour 
of his class. ~ | 


A New Musxket.—The new pattern 
muskets lately adopted in the marine corps 
are now being experimented with at Coney 
Island, under the direction of Captain Ward. 
At a distance of three hundred yards the 
ball has penetrated seven inches into closely 
packed wet*sand, which offers a greater re- 
sisting force than any other available mate- 
rial. With the advantage of more direct 
aim and greater force of shot, these muskets 
are shorter and lighter than the old pattern. 


Frying Macuine.—An Englishman has 
just taken out a patent in London, for a fly- 
ing machine. It consists of a very light 
steam-engine and boiler, which are to set in 
motion a huge pair of wings. For fuel he 
proposes to use a liquid hydro-carbon, such 
as oil, instead of coal, that great heat may 
be obtained with but limited weight. 


PatLosopuy.—aA successful experiment 
has been made in photographing from a 
balloon. The city of Boston has thus been 
photographed from a height of 1200 feet. 
The experiment proves the feasibility of 
producing by this. means birds’-eye views 
of cities, harbours, water-courses, Mc. The 
photographs can be reduced to a size 
adapted to the stereoscope. A novel appli- 
cation of the photographic art has also re- 
cently been made, by which miniature like- 
nesses of persons can be transferred to 
china or porcelain urns, vases, cups, and 
toilet articles. A firm has been established 
in New York, called ‘‘ The American Pho- 
tographic Porcelain Company.” 


THe Vast FLow or WATERS INTO THE 
OceANn.—Some idea of the enormous quan- 
tity of water that is perpetually flowing into 
the oceans of the globe is derived from the 
extent of its chief river basins. The Rhone, 
for example, drains the waters from an ‘area 
of 7000 square miles of country; the Rhine, 
which has a length of 600 miles by its wind- 
ings, drains the water from a country of 
twice that area; and the Danube from 
55,000 square miles of surface; but the 
waters from an area of 300,000 square miles 
fall into the St. Lawrence, and those from 
1,000,000 of square miles into the Mis- 
sissippi, which, by its winding, has a 
length of 3560 miles. It is estimated that 
1,800,000,000 of tons of water fall daily 
into the Mediterranean, which, besides the 
great rivers that fall into it, receives more 
than twenty secondary rivers and innuniera- 
ble smaller streams. More than a fourth of 
the river water of all Kurope falls into the 
Black Sea. 3 


ITALIAN TESTAMENT.—A new large type 
edition of the Italian New Testament, Dio- 
dati’s version, has just been issued from 
the Waldensian printing press in Turin, the 
funds for which were chiefly supplied by a 
joint donation from the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Bible societies. It is very creditably 
got up; sells for one franc, sixty centimes, 
the copy, and supplies a desideratum for 
the aged, and those who can only read with 
difficulty. It is the, first edition of the 
Protestant Scriptures ever printed in Pied- 
mont, and its publication settles the ques- 
tion of the right the Waldenses have to 
print the book they need for their religious 
worship—a right which had been called in 
question, as the constitution prohibits the 
publication of all books which treat ex pro- 
fesso of religion, without the leave of the 
diocese. 


Domestic Hews, 


PRESIDENTIAL Exection.—The election of 
Electors for President and Vice-President of 
the United States was held on Tuesday last, 
the 6th of November, throughout the United 
States. It appears that a majority of Electors 
have been chosen favourable to Abraham Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, for President, and Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, Vice-President of the Uni- 
ted States for four years from the 4th of 
March, 1861. Mr. Lincoln is a native of Ken- 
tucky, and Mr. Hamlin a native of Maine. 

As far as the returns before us indicate, the 
several States have cast their suffrages for 
President and Vice-President as follows: 

LINCOLN AND HAMLIN. {BRECKINRIDGE AND LANE. 

i 9 


Maine, 8|Alabama, 
New Hampshire, 5|Arkansas, 4 
Vermont, 5|Florida, 3 
Massachusetts, 13\Georgia, 10 
Rhode Island, 4| Mississippi, 7 
Connecticut, 6|North Carolina, 10 
New York, 35,South Carolina, 8 
New Jersey, 7\Texas, 4 
Pennsylvania, 27 
Illinois, 11 Total, 55 
Indiana, 13 | 
Michigan, 6] BELL AND EVERETT. 
Iowa, 4\ Delaware, 3 
Minnesota, 4\Kentucky, 12 
Ohio, 23)Maryland, 
Wisconsin, 5|Tennessee, 12 
——) Virginia, 15 
Total, 176 Louisiana, 6 
Total, 56 
DOUBTFUL.. 
California, 4 
Oregon, 3 
Missouri, 9 
Total, 


16 
Necessary to elect, 152. 


EXTeNsivE EstTaBLiSHMENT.—An immense 
mill is now in process of construction at Lew- 
istown, Maine, which will cost a sum total of 
$700,000—the buildings $200,000, the machin- 
ery $500,000. Its working capacity will be 
45,000 spindles, and it will give employment 
to about 1000 persons. It will be in uperation 
about the beginning of next April. 


THe VintTace IN THE West.—It appears 
from all accounts that the yield of the Western 
vineyards this season will be very great. The 
Iowa Republican says:—The vintage of this 
year will be extraordinarily rich. From every 
‘side we hear the most encouraging news—the 
most wonderful from Nauvoo, Illinois, where 
the yield borders on the fabulous. And yet, 
in spite of this immense quantity of grapes, 
the price of them has not fallen below ten 
cents per pound. At this rate the price of 
wine cannot fall. 


‘An Exite.—John Bateman left Chatham 
Centre, New York, twenty-four years .ago, to 
engage in the lumbering business in Canada; 
became involved in the rebellion of 1837; was 
taken, and sentenced to death; had his sen- 
tence commuted to perpetual exile in Van 
Dieman’s Land; worked there as a convict 
twenty years; was pardoned by the Prince’s 
mother; worked his way back in a whaling 
vessel; and was at Troy, New York, last week, 
on his journey to his home which he left full 
of hope and vigour, and ‘to which he returns 
an old, decrepid man, whose days of usefulness 
are gone, and whose hopes were long since ex- 
tinguished. 

New Fusiste Metau.—Dr. B. Wood, of 
Nashville, Tennessee,-has discovered a valua- 
ble alloy which fuses at 150° Farenheit, a 
much lower temperature than the fusing point 
of any metal previously known. It is espe- 
cially adapted for light casting, and is com- 
posed of 1 to 2 parts of cadmium, 7 to 3 parts 
of bismuth, 2 parts of tin, and 4 parts of lead. 
By the addition of the mercury the fusing 
point may be lowered to almost any extent 
without impairing the tenacity of the metal. 
Cadmium is well known to possess the pro- 
perty of promoting the fusibility of several 
metals, as copper, tin, lead, and bismuth, 
though on silver, antimony, and mercury, it 
has no such effect. These, and other proper- 


ties possessed by cadmium, will probably ren- 


| 


der it as valuable in some of the useful arts as 
it is interesting to the scientific inquirer. 


An ALLIGATOR IN THE JERSEYs —A small 
alligator, about two feet long, has beencaught 


in the Passaic river, at Acquackanonk, New 


Jersey. It is supposed to have been brought 
there in uw load of reeds from the South, re- 
cently landed in the vicinity. 


Aw Otp Sotpier.—George Hynes, an old 
soldier of Napvleon’s army, who fought at 
Austerlitz, Leipsic, Marengo, and Borodino, 
and who attended Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt, is now living at Ludlow, Massachu- 
setts. He is upwards of eighty years old. 


Batioons For GariBaLp1.—The brothers 
Brooks, balloonists, the elder of whom pre- 
ceded and pioneered Professors La Mountain 
and Wise, and editor Hyde, upon the occasion 
of their perilous trip from St. Louis to the 
Atlantic in June, 1859, recently wrote a letter 
to Garibaldi, proffering their service for the 
pexpers of reconnoitering the positions of the 

eapolitans. They have received an auto- 
graph letter from Garibaldi, accepting their 
services, and will leave early in N ovgmber for 
Italy. 


Tue Camet.—Captain Echols, of the Topo- 
graphical Engineers, has fully tested the fit- 
ness of the camel for service in the southwest, 
by his reconnoitering expedition in northwest- 
ern Texas. The labour was very severe, and 
for six days in the heat of midsummer the 
camels did not have a drop of water. On the 
day water was discovered, they indicated by 
their increased speed that they were approach- 
= water, though the stream was ten miles 
0 


Sincutar Wet..—A short time ago, a Mr. 
Rogers discovered on the Congdon farm in 
Waterford, near New London, a circular wal- 
led well about two feet in diameter. It had 
been covered by a large flat stone. At the 
depth of twenty feet the hole was square and 
very much larger than at the top. At this 
depth it entered a chamber of solid masonry, 
built with the very best materials and ina 
thorough manner. It is twelve feet long, six 
or seven wide, and ten high. Its use and its 
builder are unknown. 


Science aND Rea Estate.—By authority 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, certain 
lands owned by the State, upon the Back Bay 
at Boston, are to be sold for the benefit of 
scientific institutions, Forty-two of the lots 
were sold on Wednesday, and realized the 
sum of $250,000, $88,000 of which is avail- 
able. The Museum of Comparative Zoology 
receives $17,600, which is to be made up to 
$100,000 from the proceeds of future sales. 
The Museum building has already been erect- 
ed, and, under the superintendence of Profes- 
sor Agassiz, will soon be the equal of any in 
the world. 


Tae Census or THE Nortu-west.—The 
census returns are now s0 nearly completed 
that we can approximate closely to the popu- 
lation of the North-west. It will stand about 
as follows: 


° ° 1,500,900 
Indiana, . - 1,400,000 
I)linois, ‘ 1,600,000 
Wisconsin, - 900,000 
Iowa, ‘ - 700,000 
Minnesota, . ° ° 180,000 


Gotp Excitement.—Quebec papers give 
particulars of a gold excitement that has 
sprung up in the vicinity of the old Canadian 
capital. The locality of the new “ diggings” 
is about twelve miles from Quebec, a place 
where gold was picked up some years ago in 
small quantities. Within a few days past, 
countrymen have obtained nuggets worth 
from $60 to $100. The fortunate discoverers 
of the treasure have not revealed the precise 
spot where the gold exists. Geologists long 
since established the fact that Lower Canada 
abounds in precious metals, and most valuable 
copper mines were recently opened, and are 
now being worked under the auspices of an 
American company. | 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


By the Adriatic and Persia, advices have been 
received from London to the 28th of October. 

The Emperor of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, 
and the Prince Regent of Prussia, had all been at 
Warsaw, together with Prince Gortschakoff, Count 
Rechberg, and other prominent Ministers. The 
meeting abruptly adjourned on the 26th, owing to 
the illness of the dowager Empress of Russia. 
Nothing authentic transpired, but a statement was 
afloat that the principle of a European Congress 
was adopted. 

The Emperor of France had received assurances 
from the Emperor of Russia that nothing hostile 
to France would be entertained at the Warsaw 
meeting. 

It is reported that Austria has proposed a media- 
tion with France for the pacific solution of the 
Italian question. 

A serious rise in the price of wheat and flour is 
reported in the French markets, : 

The Emperor of Austria has introduced immense 
concessions to Hungary in the new charter. 

The departure of the Russian embassy from 
Turin is officially announced. 

Spain had withdrawn its ambassador from Turin, 
leaving its affairs in the hands of a Charge d'‘Af- 
faires. 

An insane man made an attempt to shoot the 
Queen of Spain, but failed in his purpose. 

Garibaldi’s Ministry at Naples has resigned. 

The fortifications at Cherbourg and in Algiers 
are to be strengthened. A number of steel-cased 
frigates have been ordered to be built in France. 

The garrison at Marseilles is to be reinforced. 

The French fleet is to be recalled from Naples. 
The departure of additional French troops for 
Rome has been suspended for the present. 

The French mail steamer Protas has been seized 
at Naples. 

Advices from Syria state that the French have 
established a provisional municipality at Deiri-el- 
Kammar, and reinstated the Christians in houses 
which were built by the French soldiers. 

The Neapolitans have cast an almost unanimous 
vote in favour of annexing their province to Sar- 
dinia. After the annexation is effected, it is sup- 


posed that Garibaldi will be offered the title and 


rank of Prince and General. The King of Naples 
has issued a proclamation, saying that he would 
consider the voting in regard to the annexation to 
Sardinia as null and void. 3 

The Neapolitan troops have had an engagement 
with the Sardinians, the latter being victorious. 

An Austrian and a Spanish ship-of-war have 
been seized by the vessels of Garibaidi. 

Austria is said to have made a positive statement 
that the sword would not be drawn unless Rome 
is attacked. 

Russia has positively refused to enter into any 
agreement with Austria which may lead to war. 

The Duke of Richmond died at London on the 
21st of October, aged seventy years. 


FRANCE. 


The London Times’ Paris correspondent says 
the Pope’s Nuncio had left Paris; it was con- 
sidered the forerunner of the Pope’s - quitting 
Rome. The same authority says seldom has the 
spirit of hostility been so general in the Church of 
France, and never has it been more boldly dis- 
played. Pastorals, circulars, allocutions, and ser- 
mons denounce, and all but implore Divine ven- 
geance on the invaders of the Papal States, and by 
implication on the Emperor. 
is aroused from one end of the country to the other, 
The Gazette de Lyon has been suppressed on ac- 
count of its incessant appeals for agitation, its at- 
tack on the government, and its disdain of good 
advice. The Pope has assured the representatives 
of France, at Rome, that he has no intention of 
leaving. An article in the Paris Constitutionnel 
(semi-official) defines the part of Napoleon in 
Italy as that of a el and argues in 
favour of the settlement of the basis of Italian or- 
ganization by a Congress. An Imperial decree 
raises the price of tobacco in France twenty per 
cent. 

ITALY. 
Naples dispatches of the 2lst of October an- 


nounce that the vote on annexation was then being. 


taken; much enthusiasm existed, and immense 
crowds had assembled at the voting places. All 
was quiet at the latest dates. Victor Emmanuel was 
expected to be in Naples onthe 28th. His pro- 
clamation of the vote of Naples for annexation will 
be made on the following day. The Paris Patrie 
says as soon as the annexation of Naples and 
Sicily to Sardinia is proclaimed, Garibaldi will re- 
sign his political authority, and assume the title 
and functions of commander-in-chief of the land 
and sea forces of Southern Italy. He will exclu- 
sively occupy himself in preparing for war next 
spring, and will make an appeal to all Europe for 
volunteers. It is confirmed that a French mer- 
chantman, laden with stores for Gaeta, had been 
captured by Garibaldi’s ships, but as the blockade 
was not recognized by France, she would probably 
be restored to avoid disagreeable consequences. 

A Naples despatch of the 21st says that Gari- 
balai has officially declared he would lay down 
the Dictatorship on the arrival of Victor Emmanuel. 
The head of General Cialdini’s columns encoun- 
tered and beat a corps of Neapolitans at Isernia. 
The General commanding the corps, with his offi- 
cers and 800 soldiers, and flag, were taken. An- 
other despatch says that Cialdini captured a portion 
of the Neapolitan artillery. Garibaidi’s “ British 
Legion” in Italy had a smart encounter with the 
Royalists at Capua, but were victorious, with a loss 


The whole prelacy 


| of six killed and thirty wounded. Caj1zzo and 


the vicinity have been evacuated by the Royalists. 
The line of the Volturno has been abandoned for that 
of the Gariglians. The national flag floats on the 
heights above Capua. Hopes are entertained that 
Capua will be shortly evacuated. A French tra- 
veller, arrived from Verona, confirms all that has 
been said as to the great preparations for war made 
by Austria, in Venetia, for some time past. Verona 
alone contains within the citadel and the en- 
trenched camp which protects it, one hundred 
thousand men. He adds that it would be diflicult 
to form an idea of the immense works which have 
been raised for its defence. The citadel can al- 
ways be supplied with provisions from the moun- 
tains. Mantua and Pescheira are likewise strongly 
garrisoned. The Austrian forces in Italy are esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty thousand men. 
The plain of Mantua is studded with fortifications, 
and Pescheira is a little Verona. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


An order has been issued to prepare for the 
coronation of Francis Joseph as King of Hungary 
next spring. The new Charter granted to Hun- 
gary by the Emperor of Austria accords to it a 
Court of Chancery—the Chancellor to be a mem- 
ber of the Ministry of the country. Other grants 
of representation are made. The Hungarian Diet 
will be convoked without delay. Similar con- 
stitutional institutions will be granted to Tran- 
sylvania. General Benedek has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the army in Italy. The 
charter granted to Hungary by the Emperor of 
Austria was favourably received. Pesthand Buda 
were illuminated by order of the municipalities. 
By this grant of the Emperor, the number of mem- 
bers of the Reichsrath will be increased to a hun- 
dred by the Councillors elected by the Provincial 
Diets, and the Hungarian language is to be the offi- 
cial language, and all financial matters are to be 
subject to the approval of the Reichsrath. The 
University of Pesth is to be re-opened. ‘The abo- 
lition of the system of personal service due to land- 
lords, and the exemption of nobles from taxes is 


confirmed, Representation is to be accorded to all 


classes. 


SYRIA. 


The English squadron had left Syria for the 
Adriatic. Two French vessels remained at Bey- 
rout. It is reported that an agitation prevailed in 
Damascus, and threats were made against the 
Christians in consequence of the war tax. Fuad 
Pasha had returned there. The Paris Moniteur 
publishes the following telegram, dated Constanti- 


October 12th:—*“ General Beaufort de Haut. 


oul has militarily occupied Deir-el/Kammar. 
After having established a provisional minicipality 
and installed the Christians in the houses built by 
our soldiers, he advanced as far as Djut-ejemin, 
where he arrived on September 30.” On the same 
day Fuad Pasha arrived at Garonn, in the valley 
of Bekaa. The two Commanders.in-chief were to 
unite their corps d’ armee on October 2d. 


CHINA. 


According to the Paris Patrie, the English Min- 
ister to China had received an intimation that the 
Emperor would be disposed to conclude peace if 
the Allies captured the Peiho forts. 

Shanghae, August 19—The rebels attacked the 
city yesterday, but were repulsed with artillery. 
They had posted up a proclamation announcing 
their coming, and threatening vengeance unless 
the city submitted tothem. The foteign residents 
have formed a volunteer corps. The greatest 
alarm prevailed. Trade was entirely stopped. 
The allied forces landed at Peh-tang on the Ist of 
August. The Chinamen informed the interpreters 
that the forts were empty. The Allies thereupon 
took possession of them, and found only wooden 
guns and three men. Skirmishes with the Tartar 
cavalry afterward took place, in which fourteen 
men were wounded. The allied troops then pro- 
ceeded to the Tartar forts. An assault was pre- 
pared for the 15th August. 

The allied fleet had anchored a few miles from 
the mouth of the Peiho on the 30th of July, and 
the debarkation commenced on the Ist of August, 
the French securing the honour of first landing by 
jtimping into the water and wading ashore. The 
forts of the Peh-tang Village having been pre- 
viously abandoned by the Chinese, were occupied 
by the Allies next day. The position of the Chi- 
nese on the Peilo river is represented to be a very 
strong one, and, in addition to these fortifications, 
they have two bodies of troops, one numbering 
40,000, and the other from 40,000 to 50,000. It 
was expected that the attack would certainly be 
made on the 12th or 13th, as a longer delay might 
result in a great deal of sickness, from the malaria 


of the marshes. Mr, Ward, U.S. Minister, was with 


the allied fleet, as was the U. S. naval force on 
the station, This fact gave great dissatisfaction to 
the American residents of Shanghae, who could 
not see the necessity ef two American war- 
steamers at the Peiho, especially when Shanghae 
was threatened by a rebel force of 20,000, which 
was reported to be only four miles off. The whole 
available force in the city to defend it was only 
about 1500 men. 


Married. 


On the Ist inst., by the Rev. J. A. Annin of Ce- 
darville, Dr. J. C. Burt of Vernon, Indiana, to 
Miss Manraa E. Howe t of Fairfield, New Jersey. 

In New York city, on the 3d inst., by the Rev. 
J. A. Patterson, Mr. to Miss 
Mary W. Micke, both of Easton, Pennsylvania. 

At Springfield, Carroll county, Maryland, on 
the Ist inst., by the Rev. T. W. Simpson, Mr. 
Georce Hayworts to Miss Esity Berry, both of 
Sykesville, Maryland. 

On the 3d ult., by the Rev. Clarke Loudon, Mr. 
ALEXANDER Bunting to Miss Morrow, 
all of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, 23d ult., by the Rev. A. H. Lackey, 
H. Staymaker, Esq., to Miss G. Ca- 
RUTHERS, second daughter of Thomas Caruthers, 
Esq., all of Albany, Illinois; and on Thursday, 
18th ult., at Monmouth, Illinois, Mr. James H. 
a to Miss Eunice J. Buck, both of Mon- 
mouth. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.} 


Died, suddenly, on the 28th ult., near George- 
town, Delaware, Mr. JOHN HARDING, formerly 
of New Jersey, in the sixty-first year of his age. 

Died, at Millville, New Jersey, on the 28th ult., 
in the twelfth year of her age, KEBECCA DAVID- 
SON, daughter of NATHANIEL and MARY B. 
STRATTON. 

Died, on the 18th ult., in Marengo county, Ala- 
bama, ISAAC HERVEY, infant son of the Rev. 
A. J. and Mrs. MARY W. WITHERSPOON. 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Died, at Tribes Hill, New York, onthe 25th ult., 
SARAH H. STRIKER, daughter of John H. and 
Sarah M. Striker, aged twelve years. How many 
hopes are buried in one grave! Be ye a —_ y- 


Died, near Lica Virginia, September 
10th, 1860, HENRY W. STRONG, Esq., in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. He was born at 
Blooming Grove, Orange county, New York, and 
united with the church in the year 1820. For 
forty years he had been an active and faithful 
member of the Church of Christ. He removed to 
Virginia in 1852, where his exemplary Christian 
character soon endeared him to all his new ac- 
quaintance. He was recognized by all as an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile. 
His unobtrusive piety was a living witness to the 
religion he professed, and made an impression 
for religion more favourable than that of loud pro- 
fessors. He will be remembered as a faithful wit- 
ness for Christ. s. 


Died, at Elizabeth, New Jersey, on the 3d inst., 
ABIGAIL T., wife of JACOB GEIGER, and mo- 
ther-in-law of Dr. James Bryan, of this city, aged 
sixty-nine years. Mrs. Geiger had been upwards 
of forty-four years a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church of her native place. Twenty-seven 
years of that time she was under Dr. N. Murray’s 
(Kirwan’s) pastorship, and always had been a 
faithful Christian, and a bright example of that 
charity which true o inculcates. She had ever 
been a mother in Israel, and the poor and dis- 
tressed of all classes will long mourn the loss of 
one who was a true friend, a faithful consoler in 
times of trouble. She belonged to one of the old 
East Jersey families of Revolutionary memory, 
and is laid among the remains of a numerous and 


honoured ancestry, whose memory “smells sweet 


and blossoms in the dust.” ‘ Her children have 
arisen around her, and call her Blessed. Her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” In the language 
of her beloved pastor, ‘“ Who shall arise to take her 
place?” be 
Died, at East Greenwich, Rhode Island, on the 
26th ult., Captain SILAS HOLMES, in the seven- 
ty-sixth year of his age. His remains were 
brought to the city of New York (the place of his 
residence for nearly half acentury,) and were fol- 
lowed to the grave by a large circle of relatives 
and friends. He had been for many years a rul- 
ing elder in the Brick church (Dr. Spring’s), 
though latterly his connection was with the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church (Dr. McElroy’s), and 
the religious services connected with his inter- 
ment were conducted by these brethren, together 
with the Rev. R. W. Henry. Captain Holmes was 
a man of independent thought and action, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of no master but those of his 
blessed Redeemer, and wherever he was, his influ- 
ence was salutary; and the withdrawal of his 
influence will be felt by many a good and holy 
enterprise. Providence had 
able wealth, and he devoted it to its true uses— 
employed it as became a man of intelligent bene- 
volence and warm-hearted piety. To the Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, and to the several Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church, especially the Board of Edu- 
cation, he was @ generous contributor. His crown- 
ing excellence, however, was—he was a firm be- 
liever in the Lord Jesus Christ. This is the prin- 
ciple from which sprung the many virtues that 
orned his character. Under a deep sense of his 
uilt and depravity, he relied for acceptance with 
God solely upon the merits of his Son, and the in- 
fluence of living faith in him was visible in all 
the relations and walks of life. It was seen in the 
family, in the Church, in the counting-room, and 
in his general intercourse with society. Some 


iven him consider-. 


(for disease he had none,) began to admonish bim 
to “‘set his house in order.” During this period it 
has been the happiness of the writer of this brief 
notice to see him uently, and these interviews 
were always delightful. Hisapind was clear and 
tranquil—not a cloud flitted over it, and his peace, 
flowing from a firm belief of his interest in the 
Divine favour, was “as a river” It was indeed a 
privilege to listen to his unaffected recitals of 

od’s gracious dealings with his soul. to witneas 
his meek and childlike submission to his heavenly 
Father's will, and to observe all the faculties of 
his renovated nature brought into a state of hal- 
lowed captivity to the faith of the Redeemer. And 
in these happy blissful frames of mind he contin- 
ued till his closing hour. There was no slavish 
fear—no shrinking at death’s approach. On the 
contrary, to use his own language, he was anxions 
“to go home”—he longed for his departure, as the 
hireling pants for the evening shade. O, what a 
testimony have we here to the reality and efficacy 
of our holy religion! How pleasant and how re- 
freshing to contemplate a man who, having sur- 
mounted the difficulties which youth throws in 
the way of religion, conquers those of manhood, 
and having conquered those of manhood. subdues 
those of old age, and then being ripe for glory, 
and having served God in his generation, comes to 
his grave in a full age, as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season.” So has it been with this vene- 
rable servant of God—a riper, fuller shock, A is 


) believed, has seldom been gathered. : 


Died, early on the morning of Friday, the 5th 
ult., at her residence, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. EMMA H. BROWN, daughter of SAMUEL 
HEPBURN, Esq. No where else are the sweet- 
ness and preciousness of the gospel seen so clearly 
and impressively as on a death-bed. No where 
else are its supports and consolations so much 
needed, and no where else do they appear to be so 
generously imparted. No where else is the be- 
liever privileged to hold such intimate commun- 
ings with his ascended Lord, and no where else 
does he make such rapid progress in his prepara- 
tion for glory. A very beautiful and long-to-be- 
remembered illustration of these statements we 
witnessed in her that is gone. Though naturally 
of a cheerful turn of mind, by frequent contempla- 
tion she had familiarized the thought of death. 
For several weeks before her departure she looked 
upon it as an event which was near at hand. and 
spoke of it without reserve. The delicacy which 
ministers sometimes feel in introducing the sub- 
ject was anticipated by her evident desire to have 
it introduced. The mistress of a happy home, 
with a devoted husband, helpless children, and a 
large circle of the nearest relations, it was inter- 
esting to observe how completely she could dismiss 
every earthly care, and give her exclusive atten- 
tion to the concerns of eternity. In her anxiety 
to obtain a full assurance of her acceptance, and 
in her desire for the spiritual good of those around 
her, was realized as fully is often done on earth, the 
incalculable importance which attaches to the in- 
terests of the soul. As much as her feebleness 
would admit of, she read and listened to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. The hymn entitled, 
“Christ the Rock of Ages,” the one commencin 
with the words, “Come, every pious heart;” an 
the one setting forth the preciousness of the pro- 
mises, beginning with the line, “ How firm a foun- 
dation, ye saints of the Lord,” possessed peculiar 
attractions for her, and afforded her much spirit- 
ual enjoyment. In the clearness of her religious 
views, in the strength of her Christian confidence, 
and in her desire to depart and be with Christ, 
there was, during the time of her sickness, a per- 
ceptible growth, thus realizing the fulfilment of 
the promise, “As thy days are so shall thy 
strength be.” It was a pleasure and a privilege to 
visit and converse with her; and there is a plea- 
sure and a profit still in the retrospect of such 
visits and conversations, for while it is ours to 
mourn over the bereavement that has visited us, 
it is ours also to sorrow not as others who have no 


hope. LB 


‘WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


a New York, Philadelphia, 
HES. 
Pot, Ist s’t, 10Ulbs . . . 5.20 5.25 6.31} 5.44 
-s « @ 5.25 5.44 5.50 
BEESWAX. 
Yellow . e @ 35 33 @ 35 
COFFEE 
Java do. « © © « 16 164 15 163 
Laguyra, do. @ 14} 15 12} tad 
Triage, do. « 12; 123 12 @ 123 
Mocha, Ga 15 17 16 17 
Maracaibo, do.. « « « « 14 15 14) 15} 
3t- Domingo, do. . . 13 135 13} 13% 
COTTON.—(Casu.) 
Louisiana and Mississippi 83 14 54 183 
« 84 133 5) 134 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 84 12 5 lz 
Carolina and Georgia . . 4 1z 54 ly 
FEATHERS. 
Fair and good 44 47 47 48 
FISH. 
Mackerel, No.1 bbl . . . 17.00 17.25 19.00 20.00 
No. 2 12.00 12.50 10.00 14.00 
oO. 9.00 9.37) 9.50 
——— No.3,small. . 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.25 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.25 
Herring, box . « 20 21 19 ¢ 23 
Herring, scaled 30 83 33 35 
Cod, dry, 112 lbs. 4.25 3.50 3.62) 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl . . . 5.70 6.10 5.50 5.62) 
——— extra§fancy 6.20 7.50 5.75 6.50 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 5.40 6.10 5.50 5.625 
Scraped . 5.00 5.25 4.75 5.00 
Middlings . + « « 425 4.50 4.125 4.50 
Rye Flour 3.50 4.25 4.25 4.31} 
Corn Meal, Pennsylvania 3.50 8.50 
Brandywine 3.80 3.90 3.70 3.75 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvania red 1.26 1.34 1.30 1.35 
Southern red . « « « 1.26 1.38 1.30 1.37 
Southern white 1.50 1.59 1.40 1.55 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania « 72 73 77 @ 78 
Southern . - « « © « e 70 72 73 74 
CORN. 
« 6 71 723 71. 72 
OATS. 
Pennsylvania . + «+ «+ « 39 354 364 
Southern . « « « 33 3-44 354 
Barley, Ohio & New York 83 75 8u 
FRUIT. 
Raisins, bunch, box. « - 2.50 2.438 2.55 
—— halfboxes .. .- 1.30 1.30 1.40 
quarto boxes . . 70 60 70 
layer e« 2.80 2.60 2.75 
seedless . + 4.50 43 5 
Almonds, soft shelled . . 16 12 18 
Cranberries, B no « ¢ 14.00 7.00 @ 12.00 
Ginger, green, ee 4 10 @ il 
Citron, 19 ly @ 20 
Oranges, box « « « * 4.10 3.00 4.00 
Lemons, do 3.20 8.50 4.00 
Peaches, unpared. . «+ « 9 54 9 
Ground Nuts, bushel .. 1.65 ' 1.25 2.00 
HIDES. 
City slaughter 63 9} 9 9} 
Carraccas 2u 213 21 22 
LEATHER. 
Ss nish sole 19 20 28 $1 
8 aughter 21 223 28 380 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 17.00 .00 17.9 20.00 
White Pine, Susquehanna 14.00 .00 15.00 @ 17.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, . 15.00 90 13.00 15.50 
Hemlock, Lehigh. . &. .00 8.50 10.50 
Spruce Flooring . . « - 13.00 5.00 12.00 13.00 
Shingles, C.N. « « « « 19.0 .00 18.00 24.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado . . « 27 28 28 32 
Clayed . « 24 25 23 24 
Trinidad « « « 26 23 26 27 
is) 33 39 35 40 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 46 43 89 45 
Steam Syrup ...« « 22 50 42 43 
OILS. 
Olive, @gallon .... 1.20 -25 1.05 1.12 
nt 3.20 25 6.25 6.37 
« @ 4.20 25 7.00 7.12 
Linseed, American . . « 56 58 56 
Whale Crude .... « 50 55 56 
Winter 538 63 58 60 
Sperm Winter 1.50 .55 1.65 1.80 
Lard Oil do ee: 95 .00 95 1.05 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, Mess, bbl 9.75 .00 12.50 .00 
Prime 5.00 5.00 6.00 U .50 
Pork, Mess « « 18.75 .00 19.50 
Cle « 21.00 21.00 @ 22.00 
Hams,smoked , . 104 @ 133 12 @ 14 
—- do insalt&pickle 11 93 @ 9 
- do in ealt & pickle 94 @ 
Shoulders smoke eee %@ 410 93 @ 9 
do insalt. « 8i@ 84 8} @ 8 
Killed Hogs 73 @) af 
Dried Beef . « « « « ll 10@ 10 
Butter, « « ll 15 12 16 
solid, inkegs . . ll 14 10 12 
Roll 15 19 13 15 
Goshen 18 19 16 @ 20 
Lard, Jersey . 5 « « 123 134 133 @ 13 
Western ane a 123 @ 13 13 13 
Rice, Carolina. . « « « 425 @ 4.75 4.25 @ 4.37} 
SEEDS. 
Cloverseed,bushel .. . 6.40 .75 6.00 6.25 
Timothy Ve 2.75 oat 2.50 2.625 
Herd Grase . « 2.50 2.20 2.25 
SUGARS. 
Brazil white a 8.25 50 7.25 
b wn 6. 75 23 6.50 6. 75 
Havana white ... . 8.87} .25 8.50 9.25 
———-brownand yellow 6.75 75 6.75 8.25 
Manilla 6.75 @ 7.25 
New Orleans .. . 6.50 25 6.00 8.00 
clarified . . 9.50 .00 8 00 9.75 
uba 6.374 50 5.874 8.00 
Ports Rise 6.75 50 6.75 8.25 


Hotices. 

BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
the 12th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at the Mis- 
sion Rooms, No. 910 Arch strect, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mitcne.u, Recording Secretary. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET CHURCH.—The 
usual monthly evening services may be expected 
at the West Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, 
corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, Phila- 
‘delphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 11th inst., 
at half-past seven o’clock. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
pulpit of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Lombard streets, Philadel- 

hia, will be supplied to-morrow, (Sabbath) 11th 
inst., by the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, D. D. Ser- 
vices to commence at half-past ten o’elock, A. M., 
and at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. Dr. West- 
brook will also lecture on Wednesday evening. 


NORTH PRESBBTERIAN CHURCH—North 
Sixth above Green street, Philadelphia.—The pulpit 
of this church, in the absence of the pastor, on ac- 
count of ill health, will be supplied on the Sabbath 

by the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., of Princeton, 
ew Jersey. Services commencing in the morn- 
ing at half-past ten o’clock; in the evening at 
half-past seven o’clock. 

PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath-school Association will be held 
on Monday evening, 12th inst. in the Church 
on Race street below Fourth, Philadeiphia, (Rev. 
Dr. Bomberger'’s,) at half-past seven o'clock. . In- 
teresting statements may be expected from the 
President and other brethren. Sabbath-school 
Superintendents, teachers, and friends of this 
important enterprise, are cordially invited to. be 
present. A. Marriy, Secretary. 


-liever Receives by Jesus Christ and 
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eighteen months ago the growing infirmities of age | 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


The Preshytery of Baltimore stands 
adjourned to meet in the lecturerocom of the Central 
Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday next, Lith inat., and not 
on Thursday. Lith inat., aa stated in last week’s parer, at 
four o'clock, P. M. R. C. Sated Clerk. 


The Presbytery af Genesee River stands 
adjourned to meet in the Preshrte church: of Caledonia, 
New York. on Tuesday, the 1 of November. at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. ted Clerk. 


— 
N ATTRACTIVE WORK.—Now ready, the 
Second Edition of és 
Kev. Dr. Burrowes’ Commentary ox THs Sone or 
Sotomox. 1l2mo. $1.25. 
e*e Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


rice, 
. From the Congregational Herald, 

An attractive work, externally, and internally, 
and intrinsically. It contains no display of learn- 
ing by the introduetion of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Arabic words, (the author has hidden his critical 
learning in the translation), but evinces great 
familiarity with the best writers, ancient and 
modern, and is enriched with a multitude of illus- 
trative and felicitous quotations. With this au- 
thor for our guide, the’ Song of Solomon becomes 
one of the most spiritual and edifying books of the 
whole inspired canon. 

From the Christian Times. 

The author of this volume has rendered the 
cause of religion and the Christian world im port- 
ant service. The volumeall through breathes the 
spirit of no ordinary piety. While it is learned 
and critical, it at the same time glows with devo- 
tion to the “Lord of life and glory.” We have 
not of late met with a book in which we have been 
so much interested. 

From Zion’s Herald. 

This book of Dr. Burrowes is the most satisfac- 
tory exposition and elucidation of it we have ever 
seen. He finds in it the highest and best of spirit- 
ual truth, nor are his reasons far-fetched or un- 
natural. The introduction alone, in which he 
shows the progressiveness of the Christian's ability 
to understand the Holy Scriptures, and adduces 
this as ever new and ever growing evidence of the 
truth of the Bible—is worth more than the price 
of the book. We advise ministers to study Solo- 
mon’s Song in the light of this exposition. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
nov 10—3t 


(ae HALL.—Under this name a private 

Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 

lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadel phia. 

Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, Esq., Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, Esq., Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P. Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 

For particulars apply to the subscriber, 

A. GIVEN, M. D., 

Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 

sep 8—ly 


UST PUBLISHED.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. A New and Beautiful Edition, in the 
highest style of Typographic Art, with Forty Ele- 
ant. Illustrations, in various tasteful styles of 
inding. Designed especially as a Presentation 
Book. In fancy bindings—$3.50 to $6.75. 

T'he Benefit of Christ’s Death; or, The Glorious 
Riches of God’s Free Grace, which every True Be- 
im Cruci- 
fied. By Aonio Paleario. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. John Ayer, M-A. 16mo. Cloth, 38 


eents. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hamilton's Lectures on Logic. With Notes from 
Original Materials, and an Appendix contain- 
ing the latest development of his new Logical 
Theory. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. ited 
by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., Oxford, and John 
Veitch, A.M., Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

Lectures on Metaphysica. By Sir William Ham- 
ilton, Bart. Edited by Prof. H. L. Mansel, B.D. 
Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., Edinburgh. Royal 
8vo. Cloth, $3. ‘ ‘ 

The above masterly works of Sir William Ham- 
ilton have been received with eminent favour by 
scholars, and are fast taking their place as text- 
books in leading colleges throughout the country. 

Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Daniel Wil- 
soh, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. By Rev. Josiah 
Bateman, M.A. With Portraits, Maps, and Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

This noble volume contains a feast of good 
ina which readers are always reluctant to 

eave. 

Masson's Life of Milton. Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary 
History of his Time. By David Masson, A. M., 
Professor of English Literature in University Col- 
lege, London. Vol. I. From 1608 to 1639. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.75. 

An elaborate, erudite, and magnificent work.— 
Independent 

The Year of Grace. A History of the Revival 
in Ireland in 1859. By Rev. William Gibson, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Belfast. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

ext to a visit to the scenes ef the Revival, 
nothing can give so adequate an idea of the won- 
=~ work as this thrilling narrative of Professor - 
Gibson. 

The Mission of the Comforter. With Copious 
Notes (translated for the American Edition.) By 
Julius Charles Hare, Archdeacon of Lewes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Another learned, able, and truly valuable book. 

Prolegomena Logica. An Inquiry into the Psy- — 
chological Character of Logical Processes. By 
Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter 
Bayne, M. A., author of “The Christian Life, So- 
cial and Individual.” In two volumes. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 each. 

Two volumes of rare literary value, upon such 
subjects as Macaulay, Allison, Coleridge, John 
Ruskin, Hugh Miller, &c. 

The powerful hand of a great master is visible 
in all theta pages.— Pres. Banner. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


nov 10—3t 


LWAYS “GET THE BEST!”—Moore’s Rural 
New Yorker is the leading, and by far the 
largest circulated Agricultural, Literary, and 
Family Weekly in the world, and should be in the 
hands of all who wish a Practical, Useful, and 
Entertaining Home Journal. It is not only the 
paper to advise you in rural affairs, but toinstruct 
and entertain your family, as it combines a great- 
er number of Subjects than any other Journal, in- 


cludin 
AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION. HISTORY, 
HORTICULTURE, MECH. ARTS, SCIENCE, 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, NEWS, MARKETS, 
Tales, Sketches, ern Moral Essays, Poetry, 


All who wish the Best Farm and Firesipe Jour- 
NAL in —— and illustrated in superior 
style, are invited to examine The Rural. Weekly 
—KEight Double Quarto Pages—$2 a year; or this 
quarter, on trial, for 25 cents—half price. Great 
inducements to Club Agents—the best yet offered. 
Specimens, Show Bills, Inducements, &c., sent 
D. D. T. MOORE, 


free. 
nov 10—It Rochester, New York. 


EW JUVENILE BOOKS.—Blind Lilias; or, 

Fellowship with God. With an Introduc- 

tion by the Rev. C. B. Taylor. Illustrated, 75 
cents. 

This admirable story has points of great attrac- 
tion, and it happily combines the interesting with 
moral instruction. The young will read it with 
avidity, and will be made the better by its tender, 
touching, thrilling, and deeply pathetic incidents 
and Y. Observer. 

The Brothers’ Watchword; or, Seeing Him Who 
is a 16mo. Four fine Illustrations. 75 
cents. 

This is a story of English origin. The construc- 
tion, details, characters, and incidents are well 
conceived, and the moral and religious bearing 
healthful.— Presbyterian. 

The Book and its Story. A Narrative for the 
Young. By the author of the “Missing Link.” 
12mo. $l. 

We advise our readers to secure the volume for 
their own gratification and instruction, whether 
they are young or old.— Presbyterian. 

Trust in God; or, Three Days in the Life of 
Gellert. 18mo. 25 cents. 

A charming little volume, and not a romance. 
Gellert was a German poet of eminence, full of —- 
charity, and of love, and trust in God; and the 
little book before us embraces the incidents of 
three days of his experience.— Presbyterian. 

The Children on the Plains. By Aunt Friendly. 


18mo. 40 cents. 


The Jewish Twins. By Aunt Friendly. 18mo. 
40 cents.. 

The Blind Man’s Holiday. By the author of 
‘‘Mia and Charlie,” “Sidney Grey,” &c. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

These tales are written in the same language in 
which they have been often told, and they are 
offered to mothers, aunts, and nurses, who may 
find it much easier to read a story to interest their 
infantile charges than to invent one.—Christian 
Observer. 

Marion’s Sunday ; or, Stories on the Command- 
ments. By the author of “Ellie Randolph,” &c. 
18mo. 40 cents. 3 

Stories of the Ocean. By the Rev. John Spauld- 
ing. 18mo. Illustrated. 30 cents. ; 

The Toll Gate. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Ruth and Her Friends. A Story for Girls. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The A. L. O. E. Library. 10 vols.,18mo. Ina 


t box, $5. Containing: 


I. Claremont Taies. 

II. Adopted Son. VII. Eddie Ellerslie. 
II[. Young Pilgrim. VIII. Precepts in Prac- 
IV. Giant-Killer and tice. 

Sequel. IX. Christian’s Mirror. 

V. Flora. X. Idols in the Heart. 

We would rather be “A. L. O. E.” than Thacke- 
ray or Dickens. Who shall undertake even to 
guess how many young minds on both sides of the 
Atlantic have received permanent impulses in the 
paths of virtue and piety through the influence of 
the charming books which have appeared under 
this authorship.—Christian Times. 

_ Ministering Children. A Tale. With 20 En- 
gravings. 12mo, $1; do., do., full gilt, $1.50. 

This is a beautiful re-print of perhaps the very 
best book for children to be found in our langua 
We commend it to all mothers who are seeking for 
aids in the discharge of that noblest of mother's 
duties—the instilling of sentiments of virtue, gene- 
rosity, benevolence, and piety into the minds of 
children.—W. FY. miner. 

Published by | 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway; New York; and 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. . 
nov 10—3st 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[us Axwotatsp Paracrarn Biss; containing 
». the Old and New Testaments, accordiug to the 
Authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and 
Parallelisms; with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces 
to the several and an entirely new selec- 
tion of References to Parallel and Illustrative 


2 Passages. The New Testament. New York, 


1860, Sheldon & Co. 8vo, pp. 1471. | 

.. This title explains as fully as we could the na- 
ture and peculiarities of the volume. Itis the New 
Testament, sccordifig to the authorized version, 
arranged. in peregraphs according to subjects, to 
which are subjoined brief explanatory notes. The 
reader is told that the publication is made for the 
Spingler Institute, but there is no intimation where 
and what this institution is, or as to the origin of 
the work, and the source whence its notes are de- 
rived. Notwithstanding this, the volume is valua- 
able not only as embracing the New Testament, 
but for it prefaces, marginal references, and simple 
and brief notes. 


Exrerience; or, God’s Will Known 
and Done. By the Rev. Almon Underwood. 
Boston, 1860, Henry Hoyt. 12mo, pp. 379. 
What the writer means by millennial experi- 

ence is, as we understand him, those higher attain- 
ments in godliness which are very rare, because 
not aimed at, under an apprehension that they are 
not within the reach of all. The author’s position 
is that a Christian may attain the fullest assurance 
not only of his salvation, but of the constant teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, pointing out the duties of 
cach moment, and with an undoubted conviction 
that it isthe Spirit who is thus dictating. Now 
that there is a higher, inward life in Christianity 
than is generally supposed, we have no doubt; 
this we might call a whole-heartedness, an unre- 
served consecration, a living in God and a walking 
with God, accompanied by the infallible evidence 
of a highest type of a Christ-life. In urging this, 
however, there is danger of falling into error. 
Some may fall into presumption, mistaking it for 
positive assurance of faith and hope; some may 
mistake their feelings as if indicating a perfect 
sanctification, and others may err by mistaking 
their own honest impulses, as if they were the di- 
rect and almost audible teachings of the Holy 
Ghost. The author of this book says many good 
things on the knowledge which a Christian may 
have of his state and duty at all times, and yet we 
think he is in danger of misleading when he so 
insists upon it as to depreciate the word of God as 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice. He 
may not mean it, and yet his language may lead 
to it. 


Tas Bayerit or Carist’s Daats; or, the Glorious 
Riches of God’s Free Grace, &c. Originally 
written in Italian, by Aonio Paleario, and now 
reprinted from an Ancient English Translation. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. John Ayer, 
M.A. Boston, 1860, Gould §& Lincoln. 18mo, 
pp. 160. | 
We recently noticed the edition of this admirable 

little work, issued by the Publication Committee of 
the New-school Presbyterian Church. The intro- 
ductory matter in this edition varies somewhat 
from that of the latter, and yet the books are nearly 
identical. Two editions appearing about the same 
time, at distant points, will be likely to make the 
book fully known, as it deserves to be. 


anp Watrer’s Eventxa Tatxs 
THEIR Otp Times. Boston, 1861, 
J. E. Tilton & Co. 18mo, pp. 142. 

anp Wa ter’s Curzistmas Srorizs. Bos- 
ton, 1860, J. E. Tilton & Co. 18mo, pp. 124. 
anp WATER; or, Story-Telling at Thanks- 

giving. Boston, J. E. Tilten §& Co. 18mo, pp. 127. 
These juvenile books are printed and illustrated 
in handsome style, as Tilton & Co.’s books usually 
are. They are very well written, and nicely 
adapted to take the attention of young readers. As 

Christmas is approaching they will probably be in 

demand, 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 
The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature for 
November comes recommended by a judicious se- 
lection of literary matter, as well as two very fine 
plates of portraits. 
Also, Littell’s Living Age, of the same character. 
Nos, 857 and 858. 
Also, The Ladies’ Repository for November. 


— 


India. Rubber Water-Proof Varnish. 


A writer in the Scientific American says: 
“‘T have used a solution of India rubber 
and turpentine for about twenty years, as a 
water-proof varnish for my boots and shoes. 


. I make the application before blacking is 


put on, or else remove the blacking by 
water. When the leather is moist I take 
the solution of India rubber and apply it 
with a rag, taking care to rub it in; then I 
put the- boot in a moderately warm place 
until the whole is absorbed. The process 
is repeated twice, or until the pores of the 


_ leather are filled, when the surplus is wiped 


off. In @ few days afterwards blacking 
may be put on, and the leather will polish 
By this method of treating my boots 
I make them not only water-tight, but also 
much more durable, and the leather is 
always kept soft and pliable. I treat every 
pair of new boots in the manner described, 
and effect a considerable annual saving 
thereby.” 


‘CORAL CAVE IN CALIFORNIA. 


This cave is situated on the Whiskey Bar 
road, (shame on the name!) five miles from 
Centerville, in Eldorado. county, California, 
and a beauty of a cave it is. A single step 
takes you from the street into the hall of 
the silent mansion. This entrance is not 


the one first discovered, but has been cut 


through the solid rock from another cham- 
ber to the outer world. Passing through 
this, the visitor is ushered into an irregular 
apartment two hundred feet in length by 
perhaps seventy-five in width, and of vari- 
ous heights, with numerous elevations, de- 
pressions, recesses, galleries, &c. A scene 
of wonderful magnificence is before him. 


Millions of jewels appear to be glittering 


from the walls. Shining pendants—some 
large, some small, some short, some very 
long, some reaching from ceiling to floor, 
some thick, some slender, some tapering, 
some uniform, some tubular, some solid, 
some clear as crystal, some of a blueish 
tinge, hang thickly from the marble roof. 
Here a little wrinkly stub of a stalagmite 
pushes itself up from the floor; and there 
stands Lot’s wife, turned not into a pillar of 
salt, but of marble; and there again is 

unt Blanc, rising with its snowy folds 
several feet’ above your head. Passing 
through this first chamber and descending 
a jittle, you turn to the left, through a 
cross section, from which shoot out several 

| , some brilliantly lit and beautiful 
to behold, and others, one at least, as yet 
unexplored. Turning still to the left, you 
enter the last chamber, lying exactly paral- 
lel to the one first entered, and nearly, 
though not quite so large, but if any thing 
more beautiful. This is called the chapel, 
and has its belfry and pulpit as well. The 
pulpit especially is a thing of rare beauty, 
probably built in the olden time, as it is 
rather too near the ceiling to be of modern 
design. It has been formed by droppings 
from above, catching on a projection of 
rock, and then rising and spreading and 
folding over with the most graceful drapery 
underneath. 

Words can give but a poor idea of this 
splendid handiwork of the great Creator. 
For himself he made it. Through all the 
long centuries, while shrouded in sepul- 
chral darkness, unseen by human eye, its 
splendour was not in vain, for God saw it 
and knew its beauty, to whom the night 
shineth as the day. How many may be 
the palaces of splendour, full of the gor- 
geous displays of his power, which he hath 
made deep in the earth, where no light of 
day will ever penetrate, and no earthly 
vision will ever come! The great Deity 
himself may reign in the magnificence, 
though ever so thick a covering of earth 
vail it from the sky... 

Coral Cave has been open to the public 
but about three months, and yet the writer 
found that he was the two thousand one 


_ hundred and thirteenth visitor.— Pacific. 


A SMALL BEGINNING. 


Old King John, the Frenchman, five 
hundred years ago, took it into his head to 
found a library, and he began with—what 
do you suppose?—ten volumes. But he 


~ knew what he was about, for that library— 


the Royal Library of Paris—is now the 
most magnificent public library, and con- 
tains 700,000 volumes. 


We are Not jhe First Who Have Suffered. 


BY ELLEN. 
Others, erewhile, before us, 
Have traced the thorny way, 
Others, erewhile, before us, 
Have wept the clouded day; 
Prophet, and saint, and martyr, 
For many an age and clime, 
That thorny path have trodden, 
In agony sublime. 


But there are footsteps dearer, 
Upon that weary road, = 

He trod it without shrinking, 
Our own, incarnate God. 

What though it led o’er Kidron, 
To dark Gethsemane ; 

What though it Jed through Zion, 
To blood-stained Calvary. 


Where are they now who suffered? 
And where is He, our Lord? 

They, safe within the temple, 
And He, by all adored. 

The cross was but his pathway 
Back to his father’s throne, 

And all the thorns that pierced them, 
Were jewels for their crown. 


Where they are, soon and swiftly, 
We, too, ere long, shall be, 
Our life’s brief journey ending 
In full felicity. 
The thorned path, and rougher, 
The shorter shall it grow, 
And every pang but lessens 
Our exile here below. 


And if a little longer, 
The weary way we tread, 

With gloom upon our spirits, 
And suffering on our head, 

Soon where the saint and martyr 
Rest from their agony; 

Soon, where tue Saviour dwelleth, 
We, too, at last shall be. | 

— Mercury. 


A VILLAGE OF ARSENIC EATERS. 


A stream called Whitbeck, rising in the 
Blackcombe Mountains, in West Cumber- 
land, contains arsenic in a determinable 
quantity. The arsenic is most probably de- 
rived from veins of arsenical cobalt ore, 
through which it percolates; for a few yards 
above the source of the beck there is the 
entrance to a mine which is very rich in 
arsenical ore. The arsenical water is habit- 
ually used for every purpose by the inhabi- 
tants of the little tilage of Whitbeck, and 
with beneficial results‘go apparent that one 
might be justified in paradoxically charac- 
terizing it’ as a very wholesome poison, the 
deadly elements in dilution \being productive 
of the most sanitary effects! Ducks will 
not live if confined to the Whitbeck, and 
while trout abound in all the neighbouring 
rivulets, no fins are ever found in the arse- 
nicated stream. But its use by the villagers 
does not give rise to any symptoms of arse- 
nical poisoning, but rather to the effects 
which are observed in Styria among the 
arsenic eaters there. When the railway 
was being carried past Whitbeck the first 
use of the water produced the usual marked 
effects on the throats both of the men and 
horses employed:on the works. The sore- 
ness of mouth from which they at first 


suffered soon, however, disappeared, and 


the horses gave rise to that sleekness of 
coat assigned as one of the effects produced 
by the administration of minute but repeat- 
ed doses of arsenic. It is a question how 
far the rosy looks of the Whitbeck children, 
and the old age which a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of the village attain, are to 
be attributed to the arsenic present in the 
water.— Westmoreland Gazette. 


— 


Details of the St. Januarius Infposture. 

The great religious festival of the patron 
saint of Naples took place on the 19th of 
September, and great as is generally the 
excitement in relation to this festival, per- 
haps at no period has excitement been 
greater than on the last occasion. The- 
King had recently fled from the capital; 
Garibaldi had entered; and these events 
gave rise to all sorts of speculations as to 
the course of policy the saint would adopt. 
Would he allow his blood to liquify,: or 
would he prolong the miracle? This was 
the question at issue, and soon after six 
the church was crowded to suffocation, 
and the streets and avenues to the cathe- 
dral were thronged with the credulous in- 
habitants of the priest ridden city of Naples 
and its environs. It was rumoured at the 
Café de Europa, and at the places of public 
resort on the evening previous, that Gari- 
baldi had given orders that the miracle 
shoulde*‘come off’ at nine o'clock, and 
those who heard this rumour were just as 
cprious as the others who went to the ca- 
thedral to see whether this fiat would be 
observed. The ceremony was as follows: 
Mass was performed with great pomp, 
and a silver gilt figure of the saint was 
placed upon the altar, which was the signal 
for vivas. The holy bottle in which the 
blood of the saint is supposed to be, was 
subsequently placed on the altaralso. The 
priests prayed and the people joined in sup- 
plication; a candle was placed behind the 
case in which the bottle was contained, as 
if to show that all was fair. Just as the 
clock struck nine, the priest took up the 
glass case, and turning round to the assem- 
bled multitude, held it up to the spectators, 
thus announcing that the miracle was com- 
plete. This announcement was received 
with acclamations by the credulous, and a 
significant look by all those who had under- 
stood that an order had been given to that 
effect. Subsequently the glass case was 
carried down the church, apparently much 
to the gratification of the dense crowd, who 
hailed it with rapture. Then it was pre- 
sented to those who were near. Some put 
their foreheads against it, otbers pressed it, 
all tried to get near to do either the one or 
the other. The case may be described as 
follows:—It is of an oval shape, with a 
handle at the end of the oval, the face and 
back of the oval are of glass, and the sides 
also. It seemed to contain two glass ves- 
sels, one like a phial and another like a 
small India rubber bottle, filled with dark 
matter. The priest who held it, and who 
earried it down the church and presented 
it to the people for their adoration, turned 
it round and round to show it; such was 
the miracle of St. Januarius, which was 
performed at an unusually early hour. On 
some occasions the miracle is delayed, and 
then some women, who are placed near the 
altar, and who claim to be the descendants 
of the saint, abuse their saintly ancestor in 
no measured terms. But there was no 
ground for such complaint on this occasion. 
The miracle was perfected at nine, and it 
is said the orders of Garibaldi were fulfilled. 


-The following is an extract from the Ma- 


deira Italiana, a Neapolitan paper, on the 
subject of this performance: 

“Yesterday not a few alarmists and mis- 
chief-makers were going about the town, 
trumpeting forth their foolish fears that the 
miracle of the blood of Saint Gennaro would 
be delayed in its completions, or would not 
take effect. Instead of this, the salvos uf 
artillery from the forts announced that the 
miracle was complete at nine o’clock. And 
how could it be otherwise? St. Gennaro is 
an Italian saint, and if his blood will always 
liquify so courteously (cortesemente) in the 
presence of Austrian and Spanish Viceroys, 
in the presence of the Bourbons; and of the 
French General, Championnet, bow could it 
do otherwise than boil freely (ollire alle- 
quimente) on this occasion, when one sees 
in Naples the great Italian captain, the sa- 
viour of the beautiful and great metropolis, f 
so cared for by the holy martyr who pro- 
tects it from heaven.”’ 

The allusion to General Championnet is 
somewhat bordering on mischief. When 
the French occupied Naples in the time of 
General Bonaparte, the festival of St. Gen- 


naro took place, and the blood would not 
liquify. Hour after hour passed away, and 
still the cardinal archbishop would not an- 
nounce the perfection of the miracle. The 
people became excited, and were induced 
to believe that the saint was indignant at 
the presence of the French army in Naples, 


and that, so long as they remained in the 


city, his blood would not liquify. So great 
was the excitement on the part of this ig- 


norant and bigoted population, that matters 


began to assume a serious aspect. Upon 
seeing which, the French general sent a. 
message to the cardinal archbishop to say 
that if the miracle was not complete in half 
an hour, he would occupy the church and 
seize his eminence. It is needless to say 
that the miracle was performed within the 
prescribed period, and the archbishop and 
his clergy escaped harmless. 


A TENNESSEE DEER PARK. 


A Nashville (Tennessee) correspondent 
of the Rochester Union and Advertiser dis- 
courses as follows:—We have visited two 
estates near Nashville, both of which are 
worthy of notice. The first is that of Gen-~ 
eral Harding, a gentleman of large heredi- 
tary wealth, whose extensive lands are situ- 
ated five or six miles from this city. [ 
cannot now remember how many acres he 
possesses; his park alone contains 800 
acres. We here saw between 200 and 300 
deer, which, on our approach, displayed all 
their native attitudes and habits, and scam-— 
pered away, fleet and graceful; also a herd 
of elk, between which and us a magnificent 
buck of the same species kept moving on 
guard, with such evident impatience, and 
with such an ominous tossing of his long- 
pointed antlers, that we took another direc- 
tion, as we were well convinced that these, 
his natural weapons of warfare, were long 
enough and sharp enough to reach through 
and beyond our carriage. His predecessor 
in the patriarchal honours of the herd, we 
were informed, showed himself so combative 
and dangerous to visitors that his horns 
were sawed off as a precaution of necessity; 
but, either taking this mutilation to heart, 
or being unable any longer to maintain his 
position against his younger competitors by 
force, the old fellow adbicated his throne 
and now passes his days in retirement. It 
was curious to notice that while the deer 
proper all ran at our approach, the female 
elks, of a closely kindred species, consider- 
ed themselves safe while their male guar- 
dian kept on line been them and us. In 
this same park we came upon a social ga- 
thering of about thirty buffaloes, consisting 
of bulls, cows, and calves; the juniors bask- 
ing lazily in the sun, and the old patriarchs 
chewing their cuds with great gravity, and 
a lock of infinite wisdom. 


Endurance of the Galloway Ponies. 


Ponies of different degrees of value range 
the New Forest, Exmoor, and the High- 
lands of Scotland. In Scotland there was 
once a breed of small, elegant horses, simi- 
jar to those of Iceland and Sweden, and 
which were known by the name of gallo- 
ways, the best of which sometimes reached 
the height of fourteen hands and a-hal¥. 
“(One of this description,” says Dr. Ander- 
son, ‘‘I possessed, it having been bought 
for my use when a boy. In point of ele- 
gance and shape it was a pertect picture, 
and in disposition it was gentle and com- 
pliant. It moved almost with a wish, and 
never tired. I rode this little creature for 
twenty-five years, and twice in that time I 
rode a hundred and fifty miles at a stretch 
without stopping, except to bait, and that 
for not more than an hour at a time. It 
came in at the last stage with as much ease 
and alacrity as it travelled at first. I could 
have undertaken to have performed on this % 
beast, when it was in its prime, sixty miles 
a day for a twelvemonth, without any extra- 
ordinary exertion.’’— Cassell’s Popular Na- 
tural Ilistory. 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S FIRST CASE. 


Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was 
a‘farmer. The vegetables in his garden 
suffered considerably from the depredations. 
of a woodchuck, whose hole and habitation 
was near the premises. Daniel, some ten 
or twelve years old, and his brother Kzckiel 
had set a steel trap, and at last succeeded 
in capturing the trespasser. Ezekiel pro- 
posed to kill the animal, and end at once 
all further trouble with him; but Daniel 
looked with compassion upon the meek, 
dumb captive, and offered to let him go. 
The boys could not agree, and each appeal- 
ed to their father to decide the case. 

‘Well, my boys,” said the old gentle- 
man, “I will be judge. There is the pri- 
soner,” pointing to the woodchuck, “and 
you shall be the counsel, and plead the case 
for and against his life and liberty.” 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong 
argument, urging the mischievous nature 
of the criminal, the great harm he had al- 
ready done—said that much time and labour 
had been spent in his capture, and now if 
he was suffered to live and go at large he 
would renew his depredations, and be cun- 
ning enough not to suffer himself to be 
caught again, and that he ought now to be 
put to death; that his skin was of some 
value, and that, make the most of him they 
could, it would not repay half the damage 
he had already done. His argument was 
ready, practical, and to the point, and of 
much greater length than our limits will al- 
low us to occupy in relating the story. 

. The father looked with pride upon his 
son, who becamé a distinguished jurist in 
his manhood. 

‘¢ Now, Daniel, it’s your turn; I[’ll hear 
what you've got to say.” 

It was his first case. Daniel saw that 
the plea of his brother had sensibly affected 
his father, the judge, and as his large, bril- 
liant black eyes looked upon the soft, timid 
expression of the animal, and as he saw it 
tremble with fear in its narrow prison-house, 
his heart swelled with pity, and he appealed 
wih eloquent words that the captive might 
again go free. (rod, he said, had made the 
woodchuck; he made him to live, to enjoy 
the bright sunshine, the pure air, the free 
fields and woods. God has not made him 
or any thing in vain; the woodchuck had 
as much right as any other living thing; 
he was not a destructive animal, as the fox 
or wolf was; he simply ate a few common 
vegetables of which they had plenty, and 
could well spare a part; he destroyed no- 
thing, except the little food he needed to 
sustain his humble life; and that little food 
was as sweet to him, and as necessary to his 
existence, as was to them the food on their 
mother’s table. (od furnished their own 
food ; he gave them all they possessed ; and: 
would they not spare a little for the dumb. 
creature, who really had as much right to 
his small share of God’s bounty as they 
themselves had to their portion. Yea, 
more, the animal had never violated the 
laws of his nature or the laws of God, as 
man often did, but strictly followed the 


simple instincts he had received from the | 


hands of the Creator of all things. Cre- 
ated by God’s hands, he had aright from. 
God to life, to food, to liberty; and they 
had no right to deprive him of either. He 
alluded to the mute but earnest pleadings 
of the animal for that life, as sweet, as dear 
to him as their own was to them; and the 
first judgment they might expect, if, in 
selfish cruelty and cold-heartedness, they 
took the life they could not restore again. 
During this appeal, tears had started to 
the old man’s eyes, and were fast running 
down his sunburnt cheeks. Every feeling 
of a father’s heart was stirred within him; 
he saw the future greatness of his son be- 
fore his eyes, and he felt that God had bles- 
sed him and his children beyond the lot of 
common men. His pity and sympathy were 
awakened by the eloquent words of compas- 


sion, and the strong appeal for mercy, and, 
forgetting the judge in the man and the 
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father, he sprang from his chair (while 
Daniel was in the midst of his argument, 
without thinking that he had already won 
his case), and turning to his older son, 
dashing the tears from his eyes, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ Zeke, Zeke, you let that woodchuck 
gol”. 


MAD ELEPHANT. 


The fullowing letter, dated Cochin, Au- 
gust 18, 1860, is taken from the Bombay 


Times and Standard: 


The inhabitants of Trechoor (a few miles 
hence) are just now in a great fright, owing 
to a newly trained elephant having gone 
mad and become ungovernable. It has 
already killed three men, and occasioned 
considerable damage to property. One of 
the men seems to have fallen a victim to its 
fury through his own folly. It appears that 
while himself and his elder brother (who 
were both trainers of the animal) were on 
their way down the hill with the elephant 
it suddenly revolted and attempted to seize 
them. Finding every effort to calm it un- 
availing, they took refuge on the top of a 
huge tree close by. The animal pursued 
them; but after a few minutes’ fruitless 
endeavour to knock down the tree it de- 
scended into the paddy-fields below, and 
committed great devastation in the place. 
Afterwards, while it was directing its way 
to the village, the younger brother, heedless 
of his elder’s remonstrances, came down 
from the tree and hastened towards the 
elephant, intending to recall it to obedience 
in order to avert further mischief. But the 
animal, as soon as it caught sight of the 
man, furiously chased him, who, after run- 
ning desperately about the fields for nearly 
half an hour, hid himself among the tall 
paddy-shoots in a somewhat secluded place. 
The elephant, a while after miSsing its ob- 
ject, was about resuming its course to the 
village, whea the ill-fated man suddenly 
rose to see whether his pursuer was gone. 
The noise of the water and crash of the 
leaves occasioned by his rising made the 
elephant, which was not far off, turn round, 
and he was discovered. The infuriated 
monster at once dashed upon him, and 
within a few seconds the unfortunate man 
was torn limb from limb, in the very sight 
of his brother, who still continued on the 
tree. “The animal soon after proceeded to- 
wards the village, where, within the space 
of half an hour, it killed two other persons 
(Poolichs), destroyed several houses, and 
ruined the bazaar, which was deserted by 
the merchants on hearing of the approach 
of the beast. At length it entered the spa- 
cious premises of the pagoda, which is en- 
closed by lofty granite walls of considerable 
strength and durability. Immediately on 
its entrance, which was effected by the ma- 
neeuvres of its keepers throwing stones, Xc. 
on its heels and other vulnerable parts, all 
the gates were closed and strongly barri- 
caded, to insure public safety. It would 
appear that several expert elephant trainers 
were also within the enclosure, who volun- 
tarily undertook the perilous task of quiet- 
ing and taming the animal by dint of pro- 
fessional management. The pagoda, which 
has already sustained a good deal of damage 
by the attacks of the elephant, is their only 
refuge; and if that is demolished, the fate 
of these trainers is inevitable. The only 
alternative [ see now is either to destroy 
the beast at once by bullets, or to starve it 
to a degree which would render it power- 
less, that the trainers may effect its cap- 
ture. 


Remarkable Escape from a Tiger. 


The Visagapatam paper records the mar- 
vellous escape of a friend from the jaws of 
a huge tiger. Mr. Heelis, a missionary in 
the Rajahmundry District, having landed 
from his boat on the river, suddenly started 
an immense royal tiger, within five or six 
yards of him. The brute might with the 
greatest ease have sprang upon him, and de- 
voured him. Mr. Heelis, with perfect com- 
posure, stared him in the face, and put his 
gun to his shoulder, on which the animal, 
with apparently equal composure, deliber- 
ately walked past him, and left him to go 
his way. 


A ITASTY DOCTOR. 


Some years ago a ship from Spain arrived 
in the port of Manilla. Among the passen- 
gers was a young doctor from Madrid, who 
had gone to the Phillipines with the design 
of settling in the colony, and pushing his 
fortune by weans of his profession. On 
the morning after he had landed our doctor 
sallied forth for a walk on the pasco. He 
had not proceeded far when his attention 
was attracted to a young girl, a native, who 
was walking a few paces ahead of him. He 
observed that every now and then the girl 
stooped her head towards the pavement, 
which was straightway spotted with blood. 
Alarmed on the girl’s account, our doctor 
walked rapidly after her, observing that she 
still continued to expectorate blood at in- 
tervals as she went. Before he could come 
up with her the girl had reached her home, 
a humble cottage in the suburbs, into which 
she entered. The doctor followed close 
upon her heels, and, summoning ber father 
and mother, directed them to send imme- 
diately for the priest, as their daughter had 
not many hours to live. The distracted 
parents, having learned the profession of 
their visitor, immediately acceded to his 
request. The child was put to bed in ex- 
treme affright, having been told what was 
about to befall her. The nearest padre was 
brought, and every thing was arranged to 
smooth the journey of her soul through the 
passes of purgatory. The doctor plied his 
skill to the utmost, but in vain. In less 


than twenty-four hours the girl was dead. |. 


As up to that time the young Indian had 
always enjoyed excellent health, the doc- 
tor’s prognostication was regarded as an 
evidence of great and mysterious skill. 
The fame of it soon spread through Ma- 
nilla, and in a few hours the newly-arrived 
physician was beleaguered with patients, 
and in a fair way of accumulating a for- 
tune. In the midst of all this, some one 
had the curiosity to ask the doctor how he 
could possibly have predicted the death of 
the girl, seeing that she had been in perfect 
health a few hours before. ‘Predict it!” 
replied the doctor; “why, sir, [ saw her 
spit blood enough to have killed her halfa 
dozen times.” Blood! how did you know 
it was blood?” ‘*How! from the colour; 
how else?” ‘But every one spits red in 
Manilla.” The doctor, who had already 
observed this fact, and was labouring under 
some uneasiness in regard to it, refused to 
make any further confession at the time; 
but he had said enough to elucidate the 
mystery. The thing soon spread through- 
out the city, and it became clear to every 
one that what the new medico had taken 
for blood was nothing else than the red 
juice of the buyo, and that the poor girl 
had died from the fear of death caused by 
his prediction. His patients now fled from 
him as speedily as they had congregated ; 
and to avoid the ridicule that awaited him, 
as well as the indignation of the friends 
of the deceased girl, our doctor was fain to 
escape from Manilla. and return to Spain 
in the same ship that had brought him out. 


WINDSOR BOB. 


There is a little black terrier, known to 
the officials on the South-western Railway, 
England, as ‘‘ Windsor Bob.” This dog is 
in the habit of travelling up and down the 
London and South-western Railway on the 
engines, carefully taking charge of the loco- 
motive in the absence of the driver or stoker, 
and preventing any one from getting on the 
engine. He stops at intermediate stations 
at his own pleasure, and jumps on the en- 
gine of either the up or down train which 
follows that which left him. © 


-the spot he most loved to visit. 


Farm amd Garden. 


SeeD Corn.—Before you harvest the 
crop select the largest, best, most for- 
ward ears, and as far as practicable take 
the best of two from stalks bearing dupli- 
cates. Braid the husks together of some 
twelve or twenty ears, and hang the bunch 
upon nails in rafters in a dry loft—the gar- 
ret of a farm house is a good place. No 
matter how dry and warm or smoky. Seed 
corn kept in the loft of a smoky log cabin 
never fails to vegetate when planted in the 
spring. If seed corn is left exposed to 
damp weather and freezing, the germ is 
often destroyed. So, carefully save your 
seed corn, and do it now, to-day. 


Mote Catcutna.—A correspondent of 
the Rural New- Yorker writes:—* In a late 
number of your journal [ noticed an in- 
quiry as to the best mode for destroying the 
troublesome moles, and for some time have 
been anticipating a hint or two thereupon. 
Iwill simply state my observations in re- 
gard to the mole, and offer it as a sugges- 
tion. This summer, about the time that 
the moles commence their depredations, I 
procured the assistance of some labourers 
to sink a number of post holes, for a yard 
fence. The work was done with a post 
auger, eight inches in diametes, and three 
feet deep. In the course of a day or two 
I was about to set the posts, when, to my 
surprise, I found a number of moles in the 
post holes. They, in their nocturnal per- 
ambulations, had slipped into the pits, and 
not being experts at climbing, from the 
peculiar shape of the fore feet and body, 
they could not get out. They have trou- 
bled our mounds in the yard but little 
since—their numbers being thinned. We 
subsequently tried it in the garden, near 
their rendezvous, and with the same suc- 
cess. I would suggest putting water into 
the pits, that the mole may meet headlong 
a ‘watery grave.’”’ 


Beets ror Pouttry.—An English far- 
mer says:—‘‘I have used the root of the 
garden-beet (red) as food for poultry for 
several years; sometimes in the raw state, a 
root being thrown down in the poultry- 
yard; but generally in the cooked state, 
mixed with the scraps of meals, of meat, 
potato, bread, &c., and in this case the beet 
is invariably picked out by my poultry with 
the greatest avidity. I find it has increased 
the health of the fowls in every instance. 
I may also say it conduces to an increase in 
eggs, as also to an improvement in their 
colour.” 


Manure.—In England land is 
sometimes manured by confining sheep at 
night on a small surface, and moving the 
fence or hurdlés, till the whole field has 
been treated to a few nights’ lodging. The 
dressing thus given by three hundred 
sheep, Stephen says, is sufficient in a week 
for an acre, and is worth fifteen dollars. 


SwIFTNESS OF Brrps.—A German orni- 
thologist says the vulture can fly at the 
rate of 150 miles an hour. Observations 
made on the coast of Labrador convince 
Major Cartwright that the wild goose can 
travel at the rate of 90 miles an hour. 
The common crow can fly 25 miles; swal- 
lows, according to Spallagin, 92 miles an 
hour. It is said that a falcon was dis- 
covered at Malta 24 hours after the de- 
parture of Henry IV. from Fontainbleau. 
If true, this bird must have flown 15 hours 
at the rate of 57 miles, not allowing him to 
rest a moment during the whole time. 


Tue Power or Birps To ComMMuNnI- 
CATE INFORMATION TO Hach OTHER.— 
All birds are either daily or nightly em- 
ployed in seeking out their food, and some 
being at times more fortunate than others, 
undoubtedly possess the power of commu- 
nicating their syecess to their own frater- 
nity. I have frequently observed three or 
four small birds in a newly-sown field of 
oats, evidently local inhabitants; in a few 
days their number would be increased by 
hundreds of strangers from a distance. If 
one solitary jackdaw discovers your cherry 
tree, he will most assuredly introduce all 
his acquaintances to the fruit. A rook 
will also, in some mysterious way, influence 
a,large flock to share with him your early 


glory.—N. C. Pres. 


the story of his knife. He said it was then he 
first began to seek the aid of God in his diffi- 
culties, and the recollection of that answered 
prayer had strengthened his faith and enabled 
him to go to the same unfailing source of as- 
sistance in after years, when matters of more 
importance pressed heavily on his heart. And 
God is just as willing to answer your prayers, 
dear children, if you go to him feeling your 
helplessness, and really believing that he is 
faithful in his promises. Ask for what you 
desire in the name of his dear Son, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Sometimes you may ask for 
things which God sees would not be best for 
you to have; just as you often ask your earth- 
ly parents for things which they see proper to 
deny; but then he will enable you to feel 
submissive to his will, and to be glad that he 
orders every event of your life as he knows 
would be best for you, and most for his own 


SOME DIFFERENCE. 

A few years ago a little fellow, Eddy, not 
slow in roguery, complained that James had 
been throwing stones at him. The teacher 
inquired into the matter, and found the charge 
correct. She said to Eddy, 

‘What do you think you should do if you 
were teaching and had such a boy as that?” 

‘‘T think I should flog him,” was the reply. 

Upon this James began to fear the result, 
and so he filed in Ais complaint. 

Eddy throwed a stone at me t’other day,” 
said he. 

“Ah,” said the teacher, “I must know 
about this matter. Is it true, Eddy, that you 
have been throwing stones at James?” 

Eddy hung his head and confessed it. 
After a little thumbing of the strings, she 
says— 

“Well, Efidy, what do you think you 
should do with two such boys as you and 
James ?”’ 

“TI think,” said he, sobbing, “I should try 
’em again!”—J?. J. Schoolmaster. 


Central Africa. A Picture of Exploration. 
By Richard F. Burton. S8vo. Illustrated. $3. 

Owen on Temptation, Sin, and Forgiveness. 
Svo. $1.25. Postage, 45 cents. 

Owen on the Person and Glory of Christ. 8vo. 
$1.25. Postage, 43 cents. 

History of Latin Christianity. By Henry B. 
Milman, D.D. In Eight Volumes. Vol. I. now 
ready. Price $1.50. 3 

Millennial Experience; or, God’s Will Known 
and Done. By Rev. Almon Underwood. 12mo. 


NEW, PUBLICATIONS — The Lake Regions of 


Miss Gilbert's Career. An American Story. By 
J.G. Holland (Timothy Titeomb.) 12mo. $1.25. 
Henry Luria; or, Tke Little Jewish Convert. 
12mo. $1. 
' The King of the Mountains. By Edmond 
About, author of “The Roman Question.” 12mo. 


$1. 

Hebrew Bible. Bagster’s Edition. 12mo, sheep. 
$1.25. Postage, 22 cents. 

Dick Duncan. A Boy who Loved Mischief, and 
How he was Cured of his Evil. 16mo. 63 cents. 

Jessie Carlton. A Girl who fought with Little 
Impulse the Wizard, and Conquered Him. 16mo. 
63'cents. 

Blind Lilias; or, Fellowship with God. 16mo. 
75 cts. 


Odd People. A Description of Singular Races 


of Man. By Mayne Reid. 16mo. 75 cents. 
Fred Lawrence; or, The World College. 16mo. 
63 cents. 
The Boy Inventor: A Memoir of Matthew 
Edwards. 16mo. 50 cents. 
Alice’s Dream: A Tale of Christmas Time. 
16mo. 50 cents. 


The Brother’s Watchword. 16mo. 75 cents. 

The Prince’s Ball. A Satiric Poem. By Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, author of “The Diamond Wed- 
ding,” &c. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Mackerel Will; or, the Cheating Fisher Boy. 
18mo. 35 cents. 

Views in Braemaer and City of Aberdeen. A 
Series of Oil Coloured Views. With Descriptive 
Letter-press. 25 cents. 

South Devon. A Series of Oil Coloured Views. 
With Descriptive Letter-press. 25 cents. 
*..* Any of the above books sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 
For sale b . 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INE CLOTHING AT THE MOST REASON- 

ABLE PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats of 

the finest quality; Business Coats and Riding 

Coats in great variety, cut in all the latest styles; 

Black and fancy Cassimere Pants of the finest and 

choicest Materials; and a splendid Assortment of 

Vests of every variety of material, cut, made, and 

trimmed in the most elegant styles, at 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 

South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
feb 18S—ly Philadelphia. 


8. EARLE & SON—Importers and 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Lookin 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Engravings, and Oi 


Paintings. EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—tf 


ANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS.—San- 
ford’s Challenge Heaters, portable and set 


potatoes or corn, when once he discovers 
the desired treasure. The alarm-note of 
the parent will instantly silence the noisy 
chirping of its young; and large birds, by a 
peculiar motion of the wing, and manner of 
flight when high up in the air, and too dis- 
tant to be heard, signal danger to those 
upon the ground unconscious of the stealthy 
approach of anenemy. It is to the eyes, 
and not their nostrils, that they owe their 
safety upon such occasions; and it is a 
mistake to suppose that they either smell 
you or the powder in your gun. 


Children’s Column, 


THE CHICK-A-DEE. 
Near the window where I’m sitting, « 
Stands a bare and leafless tree; 
Shivering under winter’s breath, 
Daily dying winter’s death; 
There a merry chick-a-dee 
Sings as to and fro he’s flitting. 


Icy winds around him playing, 
Wildly rock his foothold frail ; 
Yet that little bird of cheer, 
Chirps his chick-a-dee-dee clear; 
Arm’d in coat of feathery mail, 
Laughs he in his cradle swaying. 


On the bird I crave a blessing, 
On the happy chick-a-dee ; 
Thus amid the storms of life, 
Groans of death and noise of strife, 
Let me sing as blithe as he, 
Cheerfulness and peace possessing. 
— Zion's Herald. 


JOHNNY’S KNIFE. 


BY LUOLA. 


Little Johnny Seabrook had a long way to 
walk to school, for it was two miles, and he 
was only eight years old; but it did not seem 
very long even to him, for the road was so 
pleasant. It ran along the banks of a beauti- 
ful little stream in the valley of Virginia, and 
green trees and bright flowers grew on each 
side, and often little silvery trout might be 
seen swimming about in the clear water. 

But Johnny was not thinking of the flowers, 
the trees, or the trout, the morning I am going 
to tell you about but he» was thinking, as he 
walked slowly along, about a knife which the 
teacher had offered as a reward to the boy 
who should recite the greatest number of per- 
fect lessons through the session. 

‘How I wish I could get it!” thought John- 
ny; ‘“‘but nearly all the boys are bigger than I 
am, and it’s hardly worth while for me to try; 
some of them will be sure to get it.” 

Still Johnny was not willing to give it up 
all together; for allof his lessons had been 
perfect so far, and why might he not continue 
as he had commenced? 

“T’ll try,” he said aloud, and the shadow 
passed away from his forehead, and then a 
bright, beautiful smile lit up his face, as if 
a happy thought had entered his mind. — 

The Bible says, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.” 

‘“‘T will ask God to help me get it, and then 
the knife will be sure to be mine,” and drop- 
ping his little satchel of books on the ground 
he fell on his knees beside a fallen tree and 
besought his Heavenly Father to help him in 
his efforts to win the prize. : , 

And Johnny did get it; and from that day 
until he left school for college the fallen tree 
was his place of resort in every trouble—it was 
He early be- 
came a Christian, and afterwards a devoted 
and laborious minister of the gospel. This 


happened a long while ago, and in a dingy, | 


yellow diary which he Bept at college I read 


_ in Brick, are 
judges to be the best in market, giving the /argest 


ronounced by the most competent 


' amount of heat with the least fuel, owing to their 
being so constructed as to burn the gases and smoke, 
and with extensive radiating surface, arranged to 
warm the air rapidly to a soft summer heat. 
Kight sizes, adapted to warming one or two rooms 
only, or a whole house, churches, academies, public 
halls, &e. Send for book. of description and testi- 
monials from some of the most respected citizens of 
New York and elsewhere. 
THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITCHEN 
RANGE, 
suited equally to wood or coal, burns the gases and 
smoke, sifts its ashes, has eight openings for boil- 
ing, BROILS WITHOUT BURNING OR SMELL OF SMOKE, 
and without interrupting boiling; OVENS unusually 
large, yet BAKING QUICKLY and well at the bottom; 
flues very deep, and easily cleaned; water backs 
if desired; CASTINGS EXTRA sTRONG. Three sizes. 
A Premium over all others was awarded at the late 
New Jersey State Fair. 
COSMOPOLITE GAS.BURNING AIR-TIGHT 
PARLOUR RADIATOR AND VENTILATOR. 

This beautiful stove is all its name denotes. A 
new invention by W. Sanford. By an ingenious 
yet simple arrangement of flues it is so contrived 
as effectually to burn the gases and smoke, filling 
the interior with a brilliant blue blaze, and radiating 
the heat so completely that the bottom of the stove 
ws as hot as any other part. 

Besides this, there is a@ very convenient con- 
trivance, invented expressly for this stove, where- 
by the perfect combustion of the coal is secured with 
great economy, and at the same time the impure air is 
drawn out of the room. Fire MAY BE KEPT ALL 
WINTER WITHOUT GOING OUT. 


SANFORD’S MAMMOTH GLOBE HEATER 


| —(Sce book of letters)—is the only Heater that 


has stood the test for seven 
Depots, Stores, &c. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & €0O., 
239 and 241 Water street, New York. 
Manufacturers also of a great variety of Cooking 
and Heating Stoves, adapted to every want. 
oct 13—13t 


\ EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new patented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 31l—ly* West Troy, New York. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION SINCE 
OCTOBER Ist. 

The Rock of Ages; or, Scripture Testimony to 
the one Eternal Godhead of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. By Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Hampstead. A new and revised Edition. 8vo, 
pp. 182, bound in bevelled boards. Price 60 cents, 
postage 15 cents. To clergymen 63 cents net. 

This is one of the most beautiful and important 
books ever published by the Board. It is an exact 
reprint of the London Tract Society’s edition, 
which had the author’s revision. The paper, 
print, and binding are as attractive to the eye, 
as the contents are to the heart of the believer. 
No work on this all-important subject can be more 
safely put into the hands of an inquirer or a doubt- 
er. And the confirmed believer will be p!eased to 
see what a flood of light is poured on the doctrine 
of the Divinity of his Saviour by this pious and 


years in our Railro&id 


judicious appeal to the sacred source of light, the 
word of God. 

Work and Conflict, or the Divine Life in its 
Progress. A Book of Facts and Histories. By the 
Rev. John Kennedy, M.A, F.R.G.S., author of 
“The Divine Life.” 12mo, pp. 396. Price 65 cents, 
ro 16 cents. To clergymen 68 cents, postage 

aid... 

This is a work of more than ordinary interest. 
Its leading idea is well expressed in the opening 
words of the devout rep in his commentary 
on Peter:—* The grace of God in the heart of man 
is a tender plant in a strange, unkindly soil, and 
therefore cannot well prosper and grow without 
much eare and pains, and that of a skilful hand.” 
Every step of the progress in this ‘‘ Work and Con- 
flict” is illustrated and enforced by the example 
of holy men. 

Blessings in Disguise; being a Sequel to “ The 
Valley of Achor.” By the Rev. S. 8. Sheddan. 
18mo, pp. 136. Price 25 and 30 cents, postage 
cents. 

Grandmamma Wise, or Visits to Rose Cottage. 
18mo, pp. 192. Price 30 and 35 cents, postage 
7 cents. With three beautifully coloured engrav- 
ings. 

The Doctrine of Election neither Derogatory to 
God nor Discouraging to Man. By Henry A. 
Boardman, D. D. 18mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cents, 
postage 3 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 3—4t 


XFORD FEMALE COLLEGE—At¢t Oxford, 

Ohio, twenty-cight miles north-west of Cin- 
cinnati, on the Junction Railroad, from Hamilton. 
—This College is under the care of the Synod 
of Cincinnati, has a remarkably beautiful and 
healthy location, and large and spacious build- 
ings and grounds, costing nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The establishment is supplied 
with water, heated by steam, and lighted with 
gas. The order, instruction, and religious influ- 
ence, are matters of the first importance. The 
course of study is thorough, conducted by an able 
corps of teachers. Students have the benefit of 
the Lectures on Botany, Natural Philosophy, and 
Chemistry, in Miami University. The session, 
commencing September 1, opened with very flat- 
tering prospects. 

Terms moderate.—For Boarding, Tuition, £c., 
$387.50, in advance, per session of five months. 
Music, Painting, and Modern Languages, extra. 

For Circulars, &c., address the President, 

Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 
oct 27—1t* Oxford, Ohio. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty. Ninth and 
J) Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
Sacunpers and Corttanp Savunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Cleartield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq, of the Merchants’ Hotel, Philadelphia; 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. v B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 
liamsport; J. Leisenring, Esq., President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 
boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. | 
A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 
2e®- The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 
Permanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No extra 
charges. Payment in advance. sep 1—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Aarts- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 
Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, 
November 7. Access by North Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Old York Road Station, thence by 
Omnibus. Address 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 


sep 22—St 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY~—Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad, near Mount Joy, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty-eighth 
Semi-annual Session of the Cedar Hill Seminary 
will commence on the first day of November next. 
For terms, course of instruction, text-books, &c., 
apply to the Subscriber, Mount Joy, Lancaster 

county, Pennsylvania. 

N. DODGE, Principal and Proprietor. 
oct 6—7t 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.—Joun Gosman, A. M., Principal.— 
This Institution is under the care of the Presby 
tery of West Jersey. Its location is high, airy, 
and healthy. The grounds are large, and the 
building and accommodations unsurpassed. Able 
and experienced teachers are employed. Terms 
for board aud tuition in Classical and English 
branches $10 per quarter. Next session com- 
mences on Wednesday, 5th inst. 

For Circular and further information address 
the Principal. 

References.—Rev. S. B. Jones, D. D., Bridgeton ; 
Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D., Baliimore; Rev. Joseph 
McElroy, D.D., New York City; William S. Mar- 
tien and H. N. Thissel, Philadelphia., 

sep 8—10t 


ARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY.—The 
Winter Term of this Institution will begin 
the first Wednesday of November next. Thor- 
ough and competent Teachers for all the depart. 
ments have been secured. By order of the Board. 
fe For Circulars, containing studies, terms, 
&c., apply at Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 Chest- 
nut street, or to Rev. Dr. Junkin, the Principal. 
sep 29—tf A. W. TURNER, Secretary. 


LOCUTION TAUGHT IN CLASS OR PRI- 

VATE.—The Undersigned respectfully in- 
forms his friends and all who feel disposed to 
study the Science of Elocution that he is now 
ready to wait upon such as may favour him, 
either at their own’or teacher’s residence. 

Schools visited on reasogable terms. Ladies 
forming classes can be instructed at their own 
residences. Defective Emphasis and Pronuncia- 
tion corrected. | 

He refers to the following gentlemen, who are 
acquainted with his abilities as an Elocutionist, 
viz:—Rev. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., Professor 
James Bryan, M.D., Dr. Ard, No. 616 Arch street, 
Rev. W. M. Rice, Philadel phia. 

8. L. ADAMS, 


street below Coates, Philadelphia, 
sep 22—S8t 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Parents 
in search of a School for their daughters, 
where health, science, morals, and religious train- 
ing are combined, will find it in the above Insti- 
tute. And as a parent, naturally anxious about 
the welfare of my children, I think I know what 
are your wishes in regard to a School for your 
daughters; and as the above-named Institute is 
just such a one, I simply request you to come and 
examine for yourself, for I am assured that one- 
half day spent in the examination will be of more 
value than all my advertisements. I therefore 
earnestly court it; as, until such a visit, I can 
only expect to be classed among those Schools 
represented by the hundreds in advertisements; 
but, after such investigation, I know I sball be 
rated as among the first in the land. The Insti- 
tute re-opens for the Fall Session on the Ist of 
November, 1860. 

TusearorA Femate Institute is located at 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. The cars 
of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad stop at the 
Mifflin Station, whence access is easy; and should 
the Principal be notified a few days beforehand, 
arrangements will be made to meet_all visitors. 

For Circulars containing terms, &c., please ap- 
ply personally, or by letter, to . 

Rev. W.G. E. AGNEW, Préscipail. 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 

References.—Rev. G. W. Thompson, D.D.; J. H. 

Shumaker, Esq. oct 20—4t 


() FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania.—The Forty- 
fifth Session of this Institution will commence on 
the first Wednesday of November. For particu- 
lars, apply for circulars. july 21—17¢t 


OUNT PEACE INSTITUTE.—We have re- 
moved our Institution for Boys from West 
Philadelphia, to near the Ridge Avenue Passen- 
ger Railway, directly opposite the Church of St. 
James the Less, Philadelphia. Pupils are pre- 
pared either for Mercantile or Professional life. 
Circulars to be obtained of Messrs. William S. 
& Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or W. 
G. street, Philadelphia. 
AMES WELL, 
. J. W. PINKERTON, A. M., 
oct 20—4t* 


A N EXPERIENCED FEMALE TEACHER 

Wishes to find an eligible locality in which 

to start a Female Seminary, or would be willing 

to rent a small, well established Boarding-School 

at a moderate price. Persons interested in hav- 

ing such a School in their midst will confer a 
favour by communicating with 

EACHER, 


T 
in care of Box 1838, Phitadelphia Post Office. 
nov 3—2t* 


RITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COM- 


of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia.—An 
Institution designed to prepare Young Men for 
Active Business. Established September, 1844, 
Incorporated June 4th, 1855. 

Board of Trusteces.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, Samuel C. Morton, David S. Brown, 
A. V. Parsons, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, 
Joshua Lippincott, Jr., John Sibley. 

FACULTY. 

S. Hopees Critrenpen, Attorney at Law, Prin- 
cipal, Consulting Accountant, and Instructor in 
Commercial Customs. 

Tuomas W. Moore, Professor of Penmanship. 

Groesseck, Professor of Book-Keeping 
and Phonography, and Verbatim Reporter. 

JAMES A. GARLAND, A. WILTBERGER, and 
L. Mire.is, Instructors in the Book- 
Keeping Department. 

W. Critrenpnen, Attorney at Law, In- 
structor in Commercial Law. 

At this Institution each Student is taught indi- 
vidually, and may attend as many hours daily as 
he chooses. 

The complete Counting. House course embraces 
thorough instruction in Penmanship, Book-Keep- 
ing, Commercial Forms, and Mercantile Arithme- 
tic, with the privilege of attending all the Lec- 
tures on Political Economy, Commercial Law, the 
Duties of Business Men, &c., which are delivered 
at intervals during the year in the Lecture-~Room 
of the College. 

The department of Commercial Law affords 
business men every facility for acquiring such an 
amount of legal information as shall guide them 
with discretion in their business affairs. Full 
course Law Students also received. 

Catalogues, containing full particulars of terms, 
manner of Instruction, &c., may be had on apply- 
ing at the College, either in person or by letter. 

I= Twenty-five per cent. discount allowed to 
Sons of Clergymen. 

As Law Practitioners, the Messrs. Crittenden 
may be consulted at the office of the College, or 
by correspondence. oct 20—6m 


LINDS AND SHADES.—B. J. Witttams, No. 
16 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, is the 
most extensive Manufacturer of Venitian Blinds 
and Window Shades. The largest and finest assort- 
ment in the City, at the lowest prices. 
Store Shades made and Lettered. Repairing 
promptly attended to. may 5—726t 


IBSON’S STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia. — Stained Glass for 

Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut. 2nd Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and La gr in 

the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
JOHN GIBSON, 
3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


KX EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 


ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly refined by 
K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


at his 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 


Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


No. 1306 Melon street, corner of Bankson, first™ 


MERCIAL COLLEGE—WNorth-east Corner - 


November 10, 1860. 


TRUNKS, TRUNKS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL.’ 
MASONIC HALL, 

e largest s in Philadelphia, at low 
of Ladies’ Sole Leather, Dress 
Reticules, and Travelling Bags; Gents’ Solid Lea. 
ther and Sole Leather Steel Band Trunks, Valises, 
new style Travelling Bags, &c. | 
No dealer in Trunks, or traveller in want ot 
them, should think of coming to Philadelphia 
without visiting this extensive and superior Es- 
tablishment. JAMES E. BROWN, 

No. 721 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—12m 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 
ing their Churches, would do well to.send for 
one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 
Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address. 
ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HOMPSON BLACK & SON—North-west 
ner of Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadel. 
hia— Wholesale and Retail Déalers in Fine Teas, 


| Sugar, Coffee, Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Pre- 


serves, and every variety of choice Family Gro. 
ceries. Goods delivered in any part of the city, or 
packed securely for the country. sep 15—10t 


OOD! WOOD! WOOD!—Hickory Wood 
sawed in three pieces, and delivered at 

$8.50 per cord. Sapling Oak do. at $6.50 per 

cord. Also Kindling Wood in large or small 

quantities. Discount off to Churches. Please to 

give us acall before purchasing. We give entire 

satisfaction. CONOVER & RANNEY, 

Corner of South and Seventeenth streets, 

oct 27—4t Philadelphia. 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
Philadelphia. The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo. 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
ee and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods caree 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, é&c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay's Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


PALDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—“A Stitch 

in Time Saves Nine.”—Economy! Dispatch! 

Save the Pieces!—As accidents will happen, even 

in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to 

have some cheap and convenient way for repair- 
ing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

Spalding’s Prepared Glue meets all such emer- 
gencies, and no household can afford to be with- 
out it. It is always ready and up to the sticking 
point. There is no longer a necessity for limpin 
chairs, splintered veneers, headless dolls, an 
broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with 
ladies of refinement and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, bein 
prac Ni held in solution, and possessing al 
the valuable qualities of the best cabinet-makers’ 
glue. It may be used in the 
mucilage, being vastly more 
in every house.” 

N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price 
25 cents. 

Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar street, New York. — 

Address, HENRY C. SPALDING & CO. | 

Box No. 3600, New York. 

Put up for Dealers in Cases containing 

Four, Eight, and Twelve Dozen—a beautiful Litho- 
graphic Show-card accompanying each package. 

A single Bottle of Spalding’s Prepared Glue will 
oS ten times its cost annually to every house- 

old. 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggis 
Hardware, and Furniture Dealers, Grocers, an 
Farcy Stores. 

_ Country Merchants should make a note of 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, when making 
up their list. J¢ will stand any Climate. 

From the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct. 10,1859. 

Spa.pine’s Prerarep Guiur.—The value of this 

lue for domestic purposes is inestimable. The 

ifficulty of preparing common sheet glue for use 
led to the new article. In a liquid state the pre- 

aration can be used without heating, dries slow- 
y, emits no offensive eflluvia, and reacy for ap- 
plication. It is put upin glass bottles, secure 
corked, and sold, with a brush to apply it, at the 
low price of twenty-five cents. very famil 
should have the —— constantly on hand, 
as thereby any article of wood, paper, crockery, 
or glass, can be mended. It will save more than 
its cost every month in the year. 

dec 31—ly . 


lace of ordinary 
hesive. “Useful 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing | 
J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


ONCENTRATED LEAVEN.—Concentrated 
Leaven, for making Bread, Tea Cakes, all 
kinds of Pastry, &c. Manufactured by Edward 
Chamberlin & Co., Proprietors of Shawmut Che. 
mical Works, No. 33 India street, Boston. 


pared in the highest state of purity, and com- 
pounded with a view to produce bread of a far 
better quality, and in much less time, than b 
any other process; and the manufacturers submit 
it, with entire confidence, to the judgment of dis- 
criminating housekeepers, bakers, &c. ; 

Bread of all kinds made by using Concentrated 
Leaven is lighter, more digestible and nutritious; 
has an agreeable, natural taste; is less liable to 
sour; will retain its moisture longer than by any 
other process, and the whole preparation for the 
oven need not exceed ten minutes. ; 

It is valuable because it is not perishable, and 
may be rendered available in places and at times. 
when yeast is not within reach, as at sea. In all 
climates, and under all circumstances, it may be 
adopted, thus obviating all difficulty of procuring 
yeast or other ferment, which is frequently of an 
inferior quality, rendering the bread more or less 
unwholesome. 

It is also valuable as regards economy, as it has 
been ascertained that a saving is effected in the 
flour of not less than sixteen per cent. In the 
common process much of the saccharine of the 
flour is lost by heing converted into carbonic acid 
gas or spirit, and the waste is incurred solely for 
the purpose of generating gas to raise the dough. 
By using Concentrated Leaven this waste is 
avoided, and the gas obtained in a manner equal- 
ly efficacious. Fermentation, as has been stated, 
destroys a part of the flour or meal, and, in conse- 
quence, a barrel of flour weighing 196 pounds, 
which, by the common method, ordinarily makes 
about 250 pounds of bread, gives, by this process, 
290 pounds, thus effecting the very im 
ing of 16 percent. in the quantity of flour. By 
conformity to the directions on each package, any 


the process, and the result will invariably be 
highly satisfactory. 
CERTIFICATE_FROM DR. HAYES, 
Assayer to the State of Massachusetts. 

I have analyzed the Concentrated Leaven manu- 
factured by Messrs. Edw. Chamberlin & Co., with 
reference to its purity and efficiency of action in 
producing the eifect of yeast in distending dough, 
and thereby rendering it fit for making bread. 
This article is skilfully compounded from perfectly 
pure material, It raises the dough without con- 
suming the sugar or any other principle in the 
flour, perfectly; and the same weight of flour will 
produce more sweet, palatable bread than can be 
obtained through the aid of yeast; while for cakes 
and pastry it is invaluable, as it saves all risk, 
and much time of the pastry cook. 

The experiments made by me confirm the state- 
ments made by the manufacturers, and prove this 
compound worthy of public approval and extended 
use. Respectfully, 

A. A. HAYES, M. D., State Assayer, 
16 Boylston Street, Boston, Sept. 25, 1860. 


For sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
WILLIAM GULAGER & BRO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 59 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 
oct 20—4t 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
~— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fijiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—¥For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents, 
For 8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each 
repetition of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertises 
ments to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for ore 
$45.00 


ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. : | 
[> The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, 2 draft should be proe 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Cu. 


No 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. . 


person capable of ordinary attention may conduct | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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Concentrated Leaven is the result of careful . ~ 
ehemical research. All its ingredients are pre- ‘ 
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